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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The Tourist Library Series aims at presenting 
concise, authoritative and unbiased information on 
various phases of Japanese culture, old and new. 

Most of the volumes that have been published are 
entirely new- postwar editions, while the few prewar 
editions included have been revised and enlarged into 
volumes containing almost twice as many pages and 
illustrations. 

The volumes are by recognised scholars and experts 
in their respective fields, and arc profusely illustrated 
with excellent photographs. 

When completed, the Series is expected to include 
more than a hundred volumes. It is hoped that by 
perusing these studies the reader will gain an insight 
into the culture that has developed throughout the 
ages in Japan. 

The author of the present volume is Mr. Vuzuru 
Okada who is a distinguished member of the staff at 
the lokyo National Museum and lecturer at Nihon 
University-, Tokyo, He has written many books on 
Japanese handicraft arts, including NETSttKE—A 
Miniature An of Japan, Volume 14 of the Tourist 
Library Series. 

Our special thanks are due to Mr. Sitigetaka Kancfco 
of the Tokyo National Museum who translated the 
manuscripi lor this book Irom Japanese into English, 
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and to Miss Ann K, Naiabaynshi who looked over the 
translation. YVc are greatly indebted to the Tokyo 
National Museum which supplied us with many of 
the excellent photographs included, and to the Im¬ 
perial Household Agency and those persons, temples, 
shrines and other institutions which also helped us 
in some way or other. 

THE EDITOR 


Tokyo , March* 1959 
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CHAPTER I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF JAPANESE 
HANDICRAFTS 

One of the ornamental designs found most frequently 
on Japanese handicraft work is the "autumn grasses/' 
such as the susuki {\fiscanthus sinensis Anders), hagi 
(Japanese bush clover), omimushi {Palrinia srabiosae- 
folia l-'ischi.) and other pi an is which bloom in autumn. 
They are simple wild Bowers that bloom modestly in 
die nooks and crannies of nature, but the Japanese 
handicraft artist has always looked upon them with 
warm affection, and used them as the motifs of his 
designs. They appear on his works in properly con¬ 
ventionalized forms* but they are seldom presented hi 
such an abstract or complicated form as to make their 
natural shape unrecognizable. The artist endeavors to 
reproduce, as much as he can, the natural effect of the 
humble grasses blooming in the autumn fields.. His 
interest lies more in conveying the atmosphere of 
autumn as he feels it in the grasses, rather than in 
building up decorative patterns by disintegrating or 
transfiguring his motifs. Ft may Fie said that the Japa¬ 
nese artist is influenced more by his sentiment than by 
his intellect- 

This love ol nature is manifest not only in the 
designs used in handicrafts, but ii is one of the im¬ 
portant factors that characterize Japanese art in general. 
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Wild aujumnal Uowcn if Okie by the JtiflJtn? racLhod. 
form the design which decorates tMi IhjoL ahincr niAde 
ilk the seventeenth century and now owned by the 
Kftlaiji Temple (ref. page 139} in Kyftio, 






The Japanese do not look upon nature as an antagonist, 
but as an ally, and are ready to heroine a part of it- They 
live in nature, breathe with nature, and feel as friendly 
with it as they do with their fellow creatures. Their 
attitude toward nature is evidenced more dearly in 
literature, (or example, the thiny-on&syliable poem 
called vmha and the seventttSi-sy liable verse known as 
haiku. In these distinctly Japanese forms o( poetry, 
they reveal explicitly their sensitiveness to the subtle 
seasonal changes in nature. This characteristic artistic 
sentiment of the Japanese is obviously derived from the 
climatic and geographic trails of the country. The 
Japanese Archipelago, extending from the twenty-ninth 
to the forty-fifth degree north latitude, belongs ior the 
most part in the temperate /one, Surrounded by seas 
yet located close to the Asiatic Continent, it |>ossesses 
varied geograpiuc features and its climate is rich in the 
ever-changing aspects of alternating seasons. For that 
matter, the changes are not only of the seasons alone. 
They are so delicately gradated that the Japanese have 
set up subdivisions within each season. For example* 
the autumn can he distinctly divided into early, middle 
and late autumn. Such minute gradations in the seasons 
cannot l*e distinguished in countries located on the 
continents. From the incessant evolution of the seasons 
the Japanese feel that nature shares the same inevitable 
influence of Lime as does their mortal life. The flowers 
in spring* the bright moon in autumn* the snow in 
win ter P and all uther objects and phenomena of nature, 
including die celestial ones, appeal to the sentiment, 


each with its own respective seasonal atmosphere, and 
these supply the Japanese with the poetic subjects of 
iheir art and literature. 

In China, part, of die same Orient, the huge rugged 
mountains, die enormous rivers and the vast expanses 
of wilderness are frightening* and life there is often 
threatened by terrible natural calamities, In Japan 
such threats of nature are relatively few* although the 
land sometimes suffers from earthquakes and typhoons* 
Consequently, grotesque, fantastic, or philosophic ideas 
seldom find their way into Japanese art; a tender love 
for nature is the source of move of its art is tit designs. 
Therefore. Japanese art lacks the rational the austere 
and the powerful but the graceful delicacy of its designs* 
many of which are adapted from nature* is one of its 
main dtaracteristlcs, and one of the important factors 
which make Japanese ni t what el is, hove of nature 
and the tender sentiment with which it is expressed 
manifest themselves most evidently in handicrafts which, 
among all the art objects, are in closest connection with 
human life. 

The Japanese concept ol uniting man and nature 
is revealed also in the relation be tween Japanese life 
and an. Western peoples regard die existence of pure 
art as separated from human living; that is, they are 
cognizant of the world of abstract beauty. Japan until 
about die middle of die nineteenth century was not 
aware Of the possibility of making .1 distinct separation 
between Eifc and art. Paintings, for example, were not 
independent works ejE art lor arts sake, The KamaJo-c 
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school, which in the tenth century established the 
elegant style which was to he followed through many 
later centuries, frequently found its canvases during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries on fusumu (sliding 
doors) and hyobu {folding screens}, which were EtidUpen- 
sable parts of the indoor fittings of the dwelling houses 
of the nobility dun had only a few permanent partitions. 
This fact—that paintings were primarily decorations for 
utility rather than works for artistic appreciation- means 
that fusutna and hyiibu paintings were closely associated 
with man’s life, or, in other words, that they have much 
of the character of decorative art. In the West, people 
tend to discriminate distinctly between the decorative 
arts which aim at harmony between beauty and utility, 
and the pure arts which are devoted purely to aesthetic 
beauty. In japan the two types of arts have frequently 
been mixed, for they are both arts of life and religion. 

The blending of life and art. and the subsequent 
beautifying of life through art, appear most distinctly 
in rhaiwyu. the profound Japanese atcomplishment 
known as the tea ceremony or the tea cult. All the 
dements of the iea ceremony^he utensils used in pre¬ 
paring and serving [he tea, the chashitsu (tearoom) in 
which the ceremony is held, the Rowers and the hanging 
scroll in the tokonoma (alcove), with its painting or 
calligraphy* the manners observed by the participants, 
and what not-must be in perfect harmony from the 
aesthetic point of view. In the tea ceremony hie itseJ! 
is an activity oF art. And the tea-bow-1, tea-caddy and 
many other objects of handicraft play a most important 
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prt in beautifying life, turning it into art. The tea 
ceremony can be defined, m a sense, as the art of creating 
the setting for a life [fiat will make the moat artistic 
and effective use ol a line tea-bowl. 

In die paragraphs above, we have discussed the 
peculiar jiosition which J a pa new: handicraft arts hold 
in she plane where meet nature and art* as well as life 
and art. Now let us consider their visual characteristics. 

The ornamental designs found on examples ol Japa¬ 
nese decorative arts contain a good deal of graphic 
representation. As was mentioned before, Japanese 
decorative designs are far more frequently graphic, or at 
least blessed with patterns rich in graphic [actors, than 
geometrical ur abstract. This phenomenon can be 
understood in the light of the above-mentioned tendency 
of Japanese art in general—that is, the close combination 
ol painting with the decorative arts. Painters ol the 
Yamato^ school, which perhaps represented the main 
current of Japanese painting* were not interested in 
reproducing their subjects realistically, but tried to 
infuse them with their impressionism, with a decorative, 
symbolic result which matched the native Japanese 
sentimentalism* This tendency ol the Yamato-e to be 
decorative and stylized had much in common with the 
handicraft designs. 

As the decorative designs contained much ol the 
elements of painting, and paintings multi be easily 
adapted to decorative designs, h very often happened 
that noted painters in |apan offered to moperatc with 
handicraft artists. For example, Takayoshi Fujiwara 


(drc. mid-twelfth century), said to be the artist who did 
the famous Gcrtji Afanagatari Emaki (Picture-scroll 
depicting scenes from the Tale of Genji)* drew designs 
for inks tone boxes of makic* lacquer. In the Fifteenth 
century, Michirutga Koatdi (1410-1479), the mahie artist 
in the service of the eighth Aahikaga Shogun Voshimasa, 
used drawings by the distinguished painter Mitsimobu 
Tosa (H31-I525) as drafts for hit mahit designs, 
Koetsu Hon-atni** (1558-1637) supplied many maftie 
workers with his ideas, and the great painter Korin 
Ogata (1658-1716), who derived his art from Koetsu, 
made an excel lent ink stone box of makie for himself. 
Korin also painted brushwork designs on ladies' kimono. 
To cite other instances: Sesshu (1420-1 806). the pre¬ 
eminent artist in sarnie (black-and-white painting), drew 
drafts of designs for kettles used in the tea ceremony, 
Motonobu Kano (1476-15B9) t who brought the style 
of the Kano school of painting to perfection, made 
designs for contemporary artists of the Goto family, the 
family which maintained its predominance over Japa¬ 
nese metalwork circles Eroni the fifteenth to the mid- 
nirteiccmh century; and Morikage Kusumi (drc. 
middle of the seven teen th century) p who was a pupil of 


* \ process of lacquer art- firsE, the design is drawn with lacquer; 
over this sold dust is sprinkled (mofelF means ' P sprink]ftl 
picture") while the lacquer is moist; I he surface is later cuaterf 
again with lacquer, and then [Kpllllltd widi powder or rubbed 
With charcoal Ed bring cfi^ design To the surface. 

** A sword appraiser and polisher by ptcfdsSftn, Kdelsu w^s 
als4i distinguished for his paiiuitaj', calligraphy. lacquer : rt 
.imt pot wry. It seems that many outstanding craftsmen of 
bis lime were guided by him in matters of design. 



[he renowned academic painter Taivyu Kan5 serving 
[he T okugawa shogunatc government, is said to have 
painted designs for Ko-Kniani porcelains. Such cases 
would be rale in other parts of the world where the 
fme arts and decorative arts are so distinctly separated, 

As Japanese painting is rich in literary associations. 

<r nit menial designs, having much in common with 
painting, are naturally imbued with literary elements. 

The designs on handicraft objects, of course, are pri’ 
marily for decoration: usually it is sufficient if they 
fulfill lire purpose of embellishing [he objects, their 
literary meaning* if any, being of no special significance. 
In Japan, however, the Jilemry element plays an im¬ 
portant part in designs. This fact again can be 
accounted for by the dose interrelation of painting and 
designs. 

Paintings of the Yajnatoe school were sometimes 
put on sliding doors and folding screens, and sometimes 
used as illustrations of stories in scroit-pain tings and 
books. Works of this kind must, of necessity, be 
descriptive or narrative. The same tendency is in 
evidence in decorative designs, which frequently derive 
their motifs front literary sources. A typical example of 
thiH- is found in [he design called tmta-na hnsnmirht 
f ivy-bound lane). The subject comes from a romance 
in the foe Monogattirt {Tales of Ise}, a famous Japanese 
novel written in the ninth century. The hero of rhe 
story, Ariwara no-Narihira, on his trip from Kyoto to 
I he eastern regions, happened to meet a pilgrim of the 
Nhwgendo order of Buddhism on Ml, Ut&u in Suruga 



rhc lop cl 4i writing ublc With a nra-Aie design tailed tiufa-nO'lmwmicUt. 
In l lie left forqjFCmnd nnlr iJir portable shrine arid hi I he CSlUcr the letter 
folded and e ii'HI nr IkhIi n-mk From the Inii^erilit rdlkflinn, 











Province (the present Shizuoka Prefecture), whereupon 
he trusted the pilgrim with li lei ter m his love whom 
he had left in she capital. Kyoto, The story is 
symbolically illustrated in ihe design which consists oi 
a mountain lane rank with ivy, a portable shrine 
carried by a Shifgend£ pilgrim* and a folded leiLer 
lied at both ends, A closer connection with literature 
is typified by the practice ol illustrating a wuka (thirty 1 
one-syllable Japanese |kkmii) with a picture in winch a 
lew Chinese characters Irom the text of the poem arc 
scattered about. J hcse characters appeal to the 
observer because of their literary atmosphere, and at the 
same time add to the decorative effect of the picture 
with their beautiful flowing cursive script, For example, 
there is a fourteenth century lacquered saddle decorated 
with nacre inlay and ornamented with a design called 
shigure (autumn rain). The design show's a pine tree 
and ivy fronds waving in the wind, twined with Chinese 
characters in a script form reading koi (love), figure, 
some (dye) and ham (field). It is an illustration of a 
Ttiaktt poem: 

W&ga koi twfl 

Matsu o shigure ni 
Some-kanete 
Makuzu-ga'hara ni 

Kaze sawagu nari, 

(Though autumn showers turn the 
green leaves into red and yellow p they 
can never change the color of the pine 
needles. 



A thirteenth century saddle decorated with fl design 
called shiflUTt- Owned hy the Eisei Bunko Library. 


Neither can my ardent love turn lier 
toward me. Her stubborn heart, like 
ihe pine needles, remains unmoved by 
the showering of my love. 

And so, like the ivy leaves, which 
the wind stirs with ceaseless fingers, my 
heart is never at rest,) 
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Such '"picture-poems" are frequently found in 
handicraft designs, notably in works made of makie 
Lacquer (ref. page 137). In diese, the interest on die 
part o£ the artist lies in how wittily he can illustrate 
Fils literary motif, while the owner or observer enjoys 
the thrill of guessing what poem was in the artist's mind 
from the few scattered characters, anti finds delight in 
the artist's wit and his own. Literary taste, thus, is 
instrumental both ill making and in appreciating these 
works of handicraft art. 

For this reason in the Japanese decorative arts it is 
often the literary background of the designs rather than 
the designs themselves which has a greater importance* 
There are also cases in which an object itself docs 
not carry any literary meaning either in its form or 
design but its user endows it with a certain kind of 
literary sentiment. For example, there is a tea-bowl 
of the Shi no ware (ref. page 74) made for the tea 
ceremony, which is named Unohana-gaki (Japanese- 
snow Rower fence). This bowl lias a design of a bamboo 
fence painted in non oxide black against a milk-white 
background. The originator of the above-mentioned 
name conceived it from the appearance of the design 
and the background which, he declared, reminded him 
of the i I'aka: 

Yamasato no 

Unohana-gaki no 
Naha no michi 
Yuki fumiwaheshi 
Kok&chi koso sure. 
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A Ira-bowl named Unuh tl 


(1 he path that leads along the snow- 
Itower fence in a village at the Fooe of 
a mounmin! When I walk along it, I 
Feel as if J were [reading amidst snow.) 

Most of [be well-known tea ceremony utensils are 
called by similar names with a literary flavor, and the 
names serve to inspire a |>ot_-iic interest in the objects 
as well as the artistic pleasure derived from iheir use. 
Let us recollect here that tea ceremony utensils, among 
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various works of Japans handicraft, are characterized 
by the absence of superficial ornament* for their 
essentials are simplicity and harmony with beauty and 
utility. That even these utensils are looked upon with 
deep literary interest is n significant fact evidencing 
the original Japanese attitude toward the use anti 
appreciation of handicraft works. 

Now let tis study the forms of decorative art objects- 
Generally speaking. Japanese examples of these art 
objects are characterised by their distinct two-dimensional 
effect. The forms of objects, of course, depend upon 
the purposes to which they are put; unlike works of 
sculpture, the forms of handicraft pieces are limited by 
certain restrictions. Within these restrictions, however, 
the decorative artists in oilier countries attempt to 
produce various free forms permissible in the realm of 
beauty. Such attempts are rare in Japan. It is only 
natural that works of lacquer art peculiar to Japan, 
which mostly have Hat sides comjjosed of xvauden 
boards* should present a two-dimensional effect. How¬ 
ever, even in ceramics, for instance, in which unrestrain¬ 
ed modeling is imssihle, free, fanciful shapes like those 
in Chinese pieces are seldom found in Japan- The 
absence or insufficiency of thrcc-ttimtnsinnahis can be 
seen also in Japanese sculpture, for h is rooted in the 
intrinsic Japanese tendency to look upon things with a 
two-dimensional concept—which acknowledges only that 
the surfaces of cubic objects are planes. It is perhaps 
due to this concept that graphic designs are 50 frequently 
applied to handicraft objects. We should not fail 10 
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note that flat or fhuisb forms sometimes produce the 
superb beauty of simplicity. In the case of a box, for 
example, the beautiful proportions of length, width, ami 
height, arid the lovely turves oil the convexity ol the 
cover, suggest a delicate charm that reveals the native 
sub Lie refinement of Japanese art. 

Important in decorative arts, and side by side with 
ihetr designs, is the technique of using the respective 
materials to execute the designs and finish the objects. 
Japanese handicraft arts command admiration for their 
technical ]>er fee lion. The success of the Japanese crafts¬ 
man is not entirely due to his cleverness with his hands 
and his neat ami intricate skill: it is derived also from 
his artistic sense which enables him to have command 
over and master the various materials. Wood, bamboo, 
lacquer, silk, hemp, pottery clay, gold, copper, ami all 
other handicraft materials have Lheir respective pro¬ 
perties and each has its own kind of beauty. The Japa¬ 
nese craftsman has an acute sense which helps him to 
penetrate below the surface into the innate character¬ 
istic* of the substance, and ihe skill with which to bring 
out these characteristic* with Lite most beautiful effect. 
To give a few examples: in lacquer art, refined lacquer 
of line quality is apgdied over and over again on the 
object, and the surface is then polished carefully to 
produce a rich, warm effect, A Rower vase of the lga 
ware (ref. page 17) is made of day blended with 
teldspathic grains, and covered with a transparent 
vitreous gla*e; the effect of these materials is enhanced 
by the powerful, yet naive shape of the vase. The 
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surface ot [in Iran tea ceremony kettle (rtf. ptigt I ft) 
i& roughened intentionally to create a “subdued" beauty. 
All these attest to the pci lea command and effective 
use of the materials. 

Another characteristic of Japanese decorative arLs 
h the wide variety of techniques used in making them. 
Some of the techniques are native, while many others 
were imported from other countries;, mostly from China. 
The Japanese have f*een always ready to import and 
make use of foreign techniques. However, they have 
not been simply imitative. They never fail to assimilate 
the imported crafts and to make the mo^i effective use 
of them in working out designs of a purely Japanese 
Flavor. A good example i>l dm h found in the ratten 
(iiacre inlay), lacquer ware in which the beautiful 
iridescent lining of Yaku shells or car-shells is embedded 
in the lacquer ground. This method was brought in 
from China in the eighth century * but the Japanese 
made if so much their own by the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries [hat China began to prefer the Japanese works 
of this are 

The Techniques of Japanese handicrafts, during ihe 
centuries of their existence and improvement, achieved 
ihe elaborateness and refinement of the liine-lioiiored 
arts. Use progress of these techniques, however, some- 
limes caused the craftsmen to indulge in a boastful 
display of their skill. The handicraft works of rhe 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, in particular, 
frequently show overela bora ten ess at the cost of artistic 
value. This tendency is one of the faults which Japa* 
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Aii iron ica ceremony kettle described on page 16- 


ncse craftsmen, clever with their hands are apt to show, 
forgetting that a good balance between die design and 
the technique h o t vital importance in the decorative 
arts. 

Besides die above-mentioned general characteristics, 
Japanese handicrafts manifested the characteristics of 
their respective periods in history. Hie decorative arts, 
being arts for daily living, display distinctly the 
atmosphere of each period, locality, and class, in the 
Iollowing chapter let u* survey the characteristics ol the 
various periods and their social backgrounds. 

IS - 



CHAPTER [] 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF JAPAN 
(WITH REFERENCE TO ART) 


The tUi'is ion of the history of Japanese an into 
periods. observed by the majority of art historians, is as 
follows: 

Pre-buddhistic period ( -the mid-sixth 

century) 

Asuka period (from the mid-sixth to the mid- 
seventh century) 

Nani period (Irani she mid-seventh to the end of 
the eighth century) 

Heian period (from the end of the eighth to die 
end of die twelfth century) 

Kamakura period (from the end of the twelfth 
to the end of the fourteenth century) 

Muromaehi |>eriod (from the end of the fourteenth 
to the late sixteenth century) 

Momoyama period (from the late sixteenth to the 
early seventeenth century) 

Edo period (from the early seventeenth to the 
mid-nineteenth century) 

Tokyo period (from the mid-nineteenth century 
to die present time) 

A remarkable development in Japanese handicraft 
began with the introduction of Buddhism- The speci¬ 
mens of handicrafts existing today, with die exception 


of archaeological pieces, also date from the Buddhistic 
periods The |*eriods prior to the introduction of 
Buddhism are the Pre his tori* and Pn>to historic ages 
of Japan, and are subject* for (he archaeologists, I he 
primitive artifacts from the Pre-Buddhist ie period, 
however, reveal considerably advanced techniques and 
high artistic sense, as can he seen in objects excavated 
from ruins. Through studies of archaeological linris 
we can trace the origin oi the Japanese handicraft art 
hack to die Neolithic age. the period in which a type 
of earthenware known os the j6mon type earthenware 
was produced. 

1 * Ftv-Buddhbric Period ( -the tn hi sixth century) 

The jamuft (rope-pattern or mat-marking) type 
earthen ware derives its name from its impressed surface 
decoration which was produced by pressing rope, mat 
or some other tilings on the clay before baking. It is 
still tin known when (he jam on type of ear then ware 
originated. Hunting and fishing were the sources of 
living for the people oF the period in which this fmnon 
type of earthenware was made. This period lasted fox 
several thousand years, utiiil a new 1 type of civilisation 
came in from the Asiatic Continent around the second 
or first century B.C.* ami with it a knowledge of farm¬ 
ing. An entirely different type of earthenware was 
produced in this period. This is known as the Yayoi 
type earthenware, as the first specimen of this kind 
was excavated in IBS! at Vavoi-dio in Tokyo. The 
period oF the Yayoi type earthenware, otherwise tcmied 
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the Aeneolithic age or Lilho-metallic age, is chiefly 
characterized by the knowledge of rice cultivation ami 
the importation of the bronze and subsequently the 
iron civilization (rom the continent. The tribes which 
learned the use of metal implements greatly improved 
their manufacturing ability, and overpowered other tribes 
with tbeir military strength, which they reinforced with 
metal weapons, until they formed small "tribal nations" 
of a primitive kind in various localities throughout the 
land of Japan. These powerful tribes built numerous 
large, tall tumuli for their masters, and this practice 
continued till about the seventh century. The period 
represented by the tumuli is called the Ancient Burial 
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Mound period or the Proto-historic age. Taken alto¬ 
gether, the Pi ^Buddhistic period comprises these three 
epoch?: die Jarrum (Neolithic) period, the Yuyoi 
(Aeneollthic) period. and die Ancient Burial Mound 
(V ro to?i i stori c} period. 

The most powerful of die above-mentioned primitive 
nations in the early pari oE the Ancient Burial Mound 
period were located in Lhe northern part of Kyushfl 
and in Kinki. die district centering around the present 
Kyoto* Osaka and Nara areas. One of these nations, 
occupying a part around die present Nat a City on the 
Yamato Plain which was the most densely populated in 
the Kinki district# established die Yanrno court. I he 
Yamato court subdued its neighboring dans one alter 
another# until its rule finally covered the whole of 
fapan^ The effect of ihis national unification by the 
Yamato court extended even to the Korean Peninsula- 
A Japanese resident office was established in Mimana 
State south of Silla, and through it cultural contacts 
with the Asiatic Continent became even more frequent, 
The coming of numerous immigrants lo Japan# and die 
readiness on the part of the Japanese lo welcome a 
culture 3 tig her than their own* resulted in the influx 
of continental learning including the art of writing as 
well as the technique of making handicrafts. TEie 
striking progress achieved in die Japanese handicrafts 
of this period is evidenced by the examples oF metal¬ 
work, jade and stone implements and earthenware 
pieces uneardied from the tumuli, l he fine handicraft 
work of that time was used chiefly as presents lor the 
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court, and was made by the clans r each of which social 
ized in its respective crafts through the generations. 

2. Asuka Period [from the mid-sixth to the mid-seventh 

century) 

Buddhism was officially introduced to japan when* 
in the middle of the sixth century r messengers sent by 
King Syongmyong of Paikche in Korea* known in Japan 
as Seimei-6p presented the Japanese imperial court with 
Buddhist images, surras and commentaries on them. 
The newly-introduced foreign religion found favor with 
the court as well as with the Japanese public Prince 
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Shfttoku (573-621). regent to Empress Suiko, especial 
\y y became its devoted patron, He buih many Buddhist 
temple* including die famous Horyuji Temple in Nara, 
The construction of temples caused the development of 
various arts: architecture for building them, sculpture 
for making the icons therein, handicrafts (or making the 
ritual utensils and objects for the interior decoration 
ot the temples. 

Prince ShStoku endeavored to bring about the per¬ 
fect unity of the nation, with the Imperial House as the 
center. After the prince passed away, the Soga family, 
which had long enjoyed a power and privilege in the 
court at times even greater than that of the emperor, 
was overthrown by Prince Naka-no-Oe {later. Emperor 
Temji) and his supporters. The Imperial House was 
now unrivaled in power, and a centralized government 
was established- This occurrence, which took place in 
£45 + is known as die Reform of Taika. so called from 
the name of the era. The Asuka period in the history 
of Japanese art denotes the epoch from the introduction 
of Buddhism to the Reform of Taika. (The period was 
so called because Asuka, about fifteen miles due south 
of Nara, was sometimes the political center of the 
country in those days,) 

3. Nara Period (from the mid-seventh to the end of the 

eighth century) 

The period from the Reform of Taika to the transfer 
of the capital from Nara to Kyoto is termed the Nara 
fieriod. as die capital of the country during this period 
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ivas Incited in die Nara district- The Nam period 
marks the time when the centralization of power at the 
imperial court was established and maintained most 
successfully. The reign of the Emperor Shornu. dating 
from 721 to 7 19, was its golden age. An attempt ai 
national in don 1 1nation through the tiistrumentality ol 
the Buddhist faith, which had started already during 
the time of Prince Shotoku, was carried otn with the 
greatest zeal by the Emperor Shorn lx. Conspicuous 
manifestations of his efforts in this field were his plan, 
which he actually carried out to a considerable extent, 
of building kokubunji (province temples) or national 
temples, one each in all the provinces throughout die 
country, and the making of the largest bronze statue 
in history; the Daihulsu (great image of Vairocana) 
at the Todaiji Temple. The encouragement of Hud 
dhism by the imperial court brought about a striking 
progress in the architecture, fine arts and handicrafts 
which had a relation to Buddhism. 

The progress of those handicrafts which satisfied the 
demands of Buddhism as well a* of the imperial court 
and the court nobles owed much to the Importation ol 
highly advanced techniques from the continent. The 
Fang dynasty in China represented an extensive 
cultural sphere on the continent at that time, and into 
it were introduced the cultures of various western 
countries, notably that of the Sassaiuatt dynasty in 
Persia. Japan was eager to learn <he culture of the 
great Chinese people. 

Japanese handicrafts oi die Nara period are typified 


by ihe numerous specimens preserved in the famous 
Shusnin Repository* located in the precincts of the Td- 
daiji I'empie. This repository originally belonged to the 
Todaiji Temple. The nucleus of the Sbosom collection 
ts a group of objects used by live Emperor Shorn u, the 
founder of the temple, to which were added the pieces 
used at the consecration ceremony of the DaibuUu at 
the Tudaiji Temple and objects dedicated by members 
of the nobility to the Buddha on the same occasion. 
These treasures cover a wide variety: furniture pieces, 
stationery* implements for games and sports, ritual 
utensils* utensils for Buddhist services* musical instru¬ 
ments* armor* weapons, clothing and so on. Nearly all 
ol these are made in the T + aiig style. There are many 
which were imported from China under the Tang 
dynasty* hut the majority of the treasures are Japanese 
products* 

4, Heian Period (from the end of the eighth to the 

end of the twelfth century) 

The centralized power ol administration, held 
securely by the Imperial court during the Nani period* 
began to falter toward its close. The administration 
of the local governments also fell into disorder. The 
weakened power of the central government gave rise 10 
[he political might of the nobles and temples owning 
enormous esuues in the local provinces. The righ< of 
national rule practically passed over w the nobles of 
[he Fuji warn family, which enjoyed the height of 
prosperity for about a century after the middle part 




The ShbOfn Repository in Nara. 

ot the tenth century. The despotism of the Fuji warn 
was then replaced l>y the system termed itisei, or rule by 
cloistered emperors, in which a retired emperor was given 
a voice in matters of government in order to eradicate 
the abuses horn of the system of regency and advisorship. 
The inset system, however, ultimately caused civil wars, 
from which die Taira clan (also known as Heike), 
holding great military power, rose supreme. The Heike 
temporary I v livid the reins of power, hut this later fell 
into the hands of another military family, the Miiiamoio 
clan (also known as Genji). This period, of aj> 
pro*imutely font centuries, from die transfer of the 
capital from Nara to Heian (die present Kydto) in 794 
to the fall of the Heike. is called the Heian period. 
From [he viewpoint of art, the Heian period was a 
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time in which die foreign elements, which had been 
imported during the previous periods were thoroughly 
digested, and made the foundation for arts with a truly 
Japanese flavor, The hotbed of the new culture was 
the life of the nobility centering around the Fuji war as. 
The houses of the nobility were built in the style called 
skinden-zukuri (shinden style), a genuine Japanese style 
of residential architecture in which the beamy of land¬ 
scape gardens played an important part. Utemib for 
foods and drinks* lanterns, furniture pieces and other 
handicraft objects to be used in such houses also began 
to display a pure Japanese style. 

During this period, the Jodo sect of Buddhism, 
which advocated the belief that devotees of the Buddha 
Amfda (Amiiahha) would go 10 the Buddhist paradise, 
began to gain favor with the nobility. Many Amida do 
(Amida halls) sacred to the Buddha, typified by the 
Hoodo (Phoenix Hall) still existing in the Byodoin 
Temple at LTji in Kyoto, were built all over the country. 
These halls, intended by their builders to show the glory 
ol the Buddhist paradise, had their interiors, in which 
were statues of Amida, ornamented exquisitely with 
the best of various decorative arts. The ritual and 
service utensils and implements placed in front of the 
statues of Buddha were also made as ornate as possible. 
The an displayed in these religious as well as secular 
handicraft objects had lost the powerful effect so 
characteristic of the work of the previous period, and 
instead showed a delicate, refined grace, reflet;ting the 
aesthetic taste of the nobility. 


5. Kamakura Period (from ihe end of the twelfth to 

the end of Lhe fourteenth century) 

The period oi nearly two centuries following the 
establishment of the military government at Kamakura 
by Yoritomo Minamoto in 1192 is called the Kamakura 
period. The center of administration moved to Kama* 
kura, but the cultural center remained with the nobility 
in Kyoto- In matters of culture, the warrior class 
entertained respect for the Kyoto nobility, whom the) 
endeavored to follow- The arts of the Kamakura 
jjcriod, therefore, were by and large a continuation of 
the preceding period, but they inevitably tended to 
show a powerful and grandiose feeling, manifesting the 
spirit of the warriors' age. The hantlicrafis were no 
exception. Although the traditional modes remained 
alive, they were seasoned with a powerful force. I ot 
example, the forms oi the handicraft objects became 
either impressive or massive, and their designs universally 
showed a more realistic representation, instead of the 
poetic mood characterizing those of the Heian products. 

It should be noted here that the lien or Mctlitatise 
sect of Buddhism, introduced from China under the 
Sung dynasty at the beginning of this period, inllueiued 
Japanese culture greatly thereafter, lhe Zen sett was 
fervently supported by the military government. Many 
Chinese priests came over to Japan, while numbers of 
Japanese priests studied in China. Consequently, the 
Sung culture (lowed powerfully into japan. I lie 
Chinese influence gradually began to be evident in 


handicrafts as well. Al Seto in the present Aidii Pie- 
fecture, for instance. ceramic factories produced potters 
pieces tn ihe Sung style. This Seto ware done in the 
Sung style was- manufactured in considerable quantities, 
presumably to UU ihe large demand of the men of the 
warrior class. 

fj Mmonmchi Period (from the end of the fourteenth 

to the late sixteentJi century) 

The Muromachi period covers the hundred and 
eighty years or so during which the Ashikaga family 
kept its military government at Muromachi In Kyoto. 
The establishment of the Muromachi government 
brought the seat of national rule back to Kyoto, where 
ihe Ashikaga shogun and the warriors under their 
regime, admiring the elegant tradition of the Heian 
nobility, delighted in an aristocratic, dilettante life. 
The culture of the "aristocratic warriors" also contained 
much of the Chinese element. As the national control 
of the Muromachi government was nut so powerful as 
that of the Kamakura government, the second half of 
this period was disturbed seriously by nation-wide strife 
among the local powers, which finally culminated in the 
downFall of the Adukaga government* During the 
period of incessant civil wars, however, the sprouts ol 
"modern" civilization were germinating and these 
burst into full bloom in the late sixteenth century and 
thereafser. 

Oue of the conspicuous Teat ores of the arts and crafts 
in i Ins period is the dearness with which they testify to 
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the influence of 2en Buddhism* tn the field of hand 
i crafts, Chinese pieces which were prized among the Zen 
priests were favored by the warriors as well* who liked 
to Use them as ornaments and as gifLs for exchange 
among themselves. Numerous Chinese handicraft 
objects were brought to Japan through trade as well as 
by the Japanese and Chinese priests, and these fine works 
of decorative arts from abroad served to improve the 
tastes of their users and to motivate efforts on the part 
of [he craftsmen to break through tradition and create 
new arts. As a result, specimens were produced reveal¬ 
ing the direct influence of Chinese designs and 
techniques from the Sung. Yuan and Ming dynasties, 
and also some in which the traditional Japanese style 
was seasoned with Chinese modes. 

Another important factor was the spread of the tea 
ceremony, which was associated with Zen Buddhism. 
The origin of the tea ceremony was the formal manner 
of tea-sipping observed in Zen temples. This ritual 
began to spread among the nobles, anti warriors toward 
the end of ihe Kamakura period. As practised by die 
secular people, it l>ecame a party for the tasting of tea 
from various places of production, There the participants 
competed in telling by the flavor the homes of the 
different kinds of tea served, ant! prizes as well as 
luxurious laod and drink were offered. In the Vfuro- 
mnchi period it developed into a ceremonial course ol 
hospitality. Later on. during the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Jtrko Mura La, a distinguished aesthete in Nara, 
lomided the tea cult in which the spirit of wabi 


r quietude, soberness, absence of ornament etc.) was 
regarded as of primary importance. His wabi norm 
was inherited by J5-6 Takeno, a tea-master in Sakai R 
ancf was subsequently brought 10 its present perfection 
by the great master, Sen-no-Rikyu, in the Momoyama 
period, 

7- Momoyama Period (from die late sixteenth to the 
early seventeenth century) 

A military general named Nobunaga Gda (1534- 
1382} overthrew die Ashikaga government in 1573, and 
subsequently brought nearly all of the local powers 
throughout the country under his control* After die 
death ot Nobunaga, his right-hand man, Hideyoihi 
ray-atom i (1536-1598}, succeeded to the seat of dictator¬ 
ship, Inn the Toyotomi govern mem was overcome by 
the lokugawa forces in IGlfk The |>eriod between the 
fall of the Ashikaga government and the collapse of the 
I oyotomi family is known as die Momoyama period, as 
Hideyoshi's castle, that is. die seat of central adminis^ 
iration, was located at Momoyama in the southern part 
of the present Kyoto City, 

Although short in duration, die Momoyama period 
was a ver> significant one which gave birth to the bril¬ 
liant 'early modem '* civilization. The newly risen An* 

* Japanese history from the Introduction ot Buddhism to lhe 
R^Eo l'j iLotj is divided iMu thne epochs: “earSy hiKloric 
]>erli»ir to ihe EarJy Heian ptrEfii|; ‘medieval period,” from 
i lie Late i ] dan to ihc MiiroioarliL period; and "early modem 
priifMl," the SfOEEKryama and (he Kilo periods The “wlv 
mod cirri period" waa an age of firmly established feudalism 
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my a or governor* of the local Fiefs, and chon in (towns¬ 
people, or merchants arid craftsmen) representing the 
commoners' class in die dues, replaced die nobility, 
warriors, and ecclesiastics of the "medieval period” as the 
protectors of culture. Art freed itself from the sway o[ 
religion, and became a means of dignifying and 
enriching the lives of the daimyo and chonin . Nob it 
naga, Hkleyoshi and other military lords having ric3i 
Bnanciil resources constructed grand castles and res^ 
idences,. which w r ere decorated lavishly and equipped 
with gorgeous pieces of furniture. It is no wonder that 
this period instituted a remarkable progress in handi¬ 
crafts* Furthermore, the tea ceremony and the no dance, 
which had become popular since the previous period, 
spread widely among the daimyo and rich merchants in 
the cities, thus contributing to the development of 
handicrafts along the lines of tea utensils, no costumes 
and other art objects. 

The main characteristics of the handicrafts of the 
Momoyama period were freshness and gorgeousness. 
The ambitious, resurging spirit of die age imbued the 
arts with a fresh vigor to break through conventions, 
and the tendency was distinctly in evidence in the 
handicrafts. 

There was another important factor which character¬ 
ized this period; the contact with European culture. In 
1543, a Portuguese boat going adrift on Tanegashima 
Island south of Kyushu, brought matchlock guns which 
ivere the first to be seen in japan and these were soon 
i mica ted. Six years later, in 1549, the Jesuit father 
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Francis Xavier introduced Christianity into the country. 
Following these events* the waves of Western civilization 
beat on Japan's shores, one after another. Under this 
i nil Lienee Japanese handicrafts developed new techniques 
and designs. It is interesting to know that lacquer ware 
pieces, made under the guidance of or to the order of 
foreigners, were exported even as far as Europe through 
tradesmen visiting Japan. 

8. Edo Period (from the early seventeenth to the mid 

nineteenth century) 

The Edo i^eriod covers over two and a half centuries 
from die establishment of the shogunate government in 
Edo (Tokyo) in 1603 by leyasu Toktigawa (15^-lGIG) 
to its downfall. In this [period culture spread more 
extensively than before throughout the country and into 
all strata oF society, and the respective districts and 
classes formed their individual adjects ol culture. The 
culture of die early days of die Edo period was a con* 
tinuation and refinement of die Momoyama ini I ue nee 
and is illustrated* in handicrafts, by the intelligent, 
rationalistic treatment of the designs on lacquer work, 
ceramics and textiles. It was also in the early Edo 
period or approximately the middle of the seventeenth 
century chat fine Japanese porcelains such as the Kakie- 
mon and Irnari wares were first exported to Europe and 
they gained a good reputation there. They were so 
welcome that pieces imitating their designs were 
produred at Delft, the largest center of ceramic manu¬ 
facture in die Netherlands, and various other places in 
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Europe, 

After the Edo government succeedec 3 , during the 
perirx! of its nascency t in achieving secure rule over the 
entire country, and especially after the third decade a I 
the seventeenih century when it enforced its national 
isolation policy (trade being permitted only with the 
Netherlands ami Chinn at the port of Nagasaki) with 
a view to keeping out Christianity, feudalistic control 
over the whole nation under the Tokugawa regime was 
firmly established, This strict feudal system gave birth 
to a rigid Formalism, and everything was conducted with 
adherence to the minutest regulations and customs. 
This tendency spread to the arts, handicrafts included. 
The designs became stylized. Craftsmen, influenced Uy 
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the feudalist concept of the age, tended to be self- 
siitithed with their privileged lineage and remained 
quiescent within prescribed types of art, Consequently, 
the handicrafts in and alter the middle of the Edo 
period did not make any outstanding progress in 
quality, although in quantity they increased tremen¬ 
dously. An important reason lor this phenomenon was 
the growth of a ness consumer class, the chunin (towns¬ 
people) world. The chonin class began to have their 
voice in cultural matters toward the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century. The decorative arts supplied them with 
ideal sources of cultural satisfaction. The luxurious 
taste of the rich ffwnin was greatly in evidence when 
handicraft objects, made with elaborate technique and 
the lavish use ol expensive materials, were produced in 
abundance after the mtd-Edo period- 

AIthough handicrafts thus tended ed be stylized and 
devoted to showmanship by the display of over-elaborate 
designs and forms, their nation-wide development gave 
opportunities also to numbers of distinguished artists 
of talent who developed their respective original styles, 
while various districts produced good examples of in* 
dustrial art P each with its own local characteristics. The 
crafts in districts other than Kyoto and Edo, the two 
main cultural centers of the time + made particularly 
remarkable progress because of the encouragement of 
the local feudal governments toward industry. It is 
amazing to note how well these handicrafts accomplish¬ 
ed their own peculiar development both in technique 
and in designs which were rich in local color. 
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9. Toky6 Period (from the mid-nineteenth century i a 

the present lime) 

The Tokugawa shqgunate govern men i collapsed in 
1867. and the righs of national rule was resumed by the 
emperor. The imperial court moved iiom Kyoto to 
Edo. which was renamed Tokyo (Eastern Capital), 
l*rom this time on. Japan rapidly took on a modernized 
aspect- The general tendency in decorative arts toward 
mass-production and industrialization, though still small 
in scale, was one of the results ol modernization. The 
Jacquard machine and other Western machinery, the 
chemical dyes used in die fabric art, the technique ol 
using cobalt oxide in ceramics—all these Western 
machinery * materials and technique were imported 
freely. The new constitutional government encouraged 
industry, holding industrial fairs, organizing schools for 
the educating of technicians* and sending students 
abroad in order to master new foreign techniques. 
Scientific studies ol the materials used in the decorative 
arts a]so advanced rapidly. 

Unlike the decorative arts with their new tendency 
toward industrialization seen in the Meiji era (1868- 
19JE), the KMalled 'handicraft arts." in which objects 
were made by hand, piece by piece, for artistic apprecia¬ 
tion. did not venture far from she traditional techniques 
anti designs. True, the changes in manners of living 
in Japan which came about as a result ol the gradual 
adoption ol modern Western civilization gave birth to 
certain kinds of Western-style decorative arts. It cannot 
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be denied, however, that the majority of the handicraft 
products during this era were conventionalized works 
depending upon mere elaborateness in technique- 1 he 
drastic renovation movement inspired by the West* 
which characterized the painting and sculpture of the 
time, had hardly as yet any effect on handicrafts. 

The Taisho era (19L2-I926), which ushered in brisk 
business conditions after World War ]. exjjerienced a 
flourishing activity of the industrial arts, notably in the 
manufacture of goods for export, 1 he handicraft as is 
and industry now had a closer interrelation. In 
ceramics, textiles and glass, especially, mass-produclion 
□i the less expensive kinds proved very successful, 
although inevitably the designs could not always be kept 
on a consistently high level. But there were also 
many artists who produced works ol high artistic value 
w r ith novel original designs- These artists* it should be 
noted, received inspiration from such new art move¬ 
ments in Europe as I'stI nou^fflu in Prance and the 
Secession in Austria, 

The handicraft arts have evolved greatly since die 
beginning oE die Showa era (!92§- h some following 
the highly advanced traditional techniques* others 
giving a new life to the historical techniques by means 
of die novel designs used and their treatment. and still 
others introducing the modes oi Western decorative 
arts. The various aspects of these arts after World 
War II will l>e discussed in detail in Chapter V: 
Contemporary Japanese Handicrafts, 


CHAPTER m 


MATERIALS AND METHODS USED 
IN JAPANESE HANDICRAFTS 

Chapter J scales that one oi the d i a racier i sties oi 
the Japanese handicrafts is the vyide variety oi methods 
required in preparing the various materials. The pre¬ 
sent chapter give* a briet survey of Japanese liantlicmlr 
techniques. 

I he chief Japanese haiidirralLs, classified 3*y material*, 
are ceramics, glassware* cloisonne, metalware, wood and 
ham boo ware, lacquer ware and labrics. Each ot these 
includes several emit*, 

h Ceramic 

Ceramics is the art of making objects by firing a 
mixture of clay h quartz and feldspar or mineral which 
is rich in feldxpathjc ingredients, a mixture containing 
about fiO to 75 j^r cent ol silica and SO to 25 per cent 
of aluminium oxide- Ceramic objects are classified, 
according to the quality of their body, the varying tem¬ 
peratures of the firing, and whether or not glaze is used, 
into earthenware, pottery, stoneware and porcelain. 
Earthenware is made ol absorbent clay, not glazed, and 
ts fired at a low temperature, Pottery is made of ab¬ 
sorbent clay and is glazed. Kyoto ware (rel. page 86), 
Sntsuma ware (ref. page 178) and Raku ware (ref. 
page 74} are examples of this kind. Stoneware U 
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made at tinabsorbent clay, and unglazed r like the Bizen 
ware (ref, page 75) and Iga ware (r ef- page 73)- 
Porcelain is glazed ware made of unabsorbent clay* such 
as the Arita ware (ref. page 78), for example. Glaze 
is the thin, hard coaling on the surface of ceramic 
objects, consisting mainly oi silicate, and is classified 
by its ingredients into lead glaze, alkaline glaze, and 
alkaline lime glaze. Lead glaze melts at a low temper- 
ature, and is used chiefly utt pottery- Alkaline glaze, 
requiring a high temperature, is highly vi neons and 
transparent., and is used for porcelain. 

The names of the different methods of modeling 
ceramic ware are fefjmerhttfftim* kaga-zukuTi, himo- 
zuktiri, all done by hand; roAurt^uAuri> done by a 
mechanical system; and kata-zukuri, by using moulds, 
Trbineri-zukuTi (molding by fingers) means the fashion’ 
mg of shapes with the fingers as in the presently 
method of alabaster sculpture. Kago-zukuri (basket 
fashioning) uses a basket work object made of bamboo 
or other material for the core, on the outside of which 
pottery clay is applied. Objects made by this method 
usually have traces of the basket work on the inside- 
Himo-zukuri (rope fashioning) means the rolling ol clay 
into a thin rope and coiling it around into the required 
shape. The interior and exterior surfaces of the object 
thus fashioned are tapped firmly in order to make the 
layers of clay adhere lirmly to one another. Some tames 
a potter's wheel is used to make the exterior surface 
smooth. The htmo-zukun method was used most 
Itequently for pottery pieces during the Kamakura 
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period (from the end of die twelfth to the fourteenth 
century). In the ro^ro-rM^uri (wheel fashioning), a 
mass of day is placed on the center of a dish about 60 
cm. in diameter which is rotated horizon tally around 
a fixed vertical axis, and the clay is fashioned into the 
desired shape from the bottom up as the dish is being 
turned. Kaia-zukuri (mould fashioning) is done by 
mass-production, shaping the objects by pressing paste 
into moulds made of earth, wood 01 plaster. 

The methods of decoration are also varied, the chief 
being shitQ-etsukc (undeiglaze decoration), uwa-tlsuke 
(overglaze decoration) and seijt (celadon glazing). 
Shifa-etsuke denotes the painting of a design on the day. 
which is then covered with a transparent glaze. Under 
this class there are several types: tetsue (iron design) 
decoration, meaning the painting of the design in iron 
oxide brown: yuriko (underglaze Ted), the producing of 
a red or pink color by a copper ingredient; sometsuhe 
(bluc-alid-white), using cobalt dark blue, and others. Qf 
these sametsuhe is most common, 

Uwa-eteuke means the method in w p hich a design is 
painted over the glaze in red, green, yellow and other 
colors, and the object is afterwards placed again in the 
kiln and fired at a lower temperature* This method of 
decoration was originally introduced from China, and 
was first used in the early half of the seventeenth century 
by craftsmen in Kyoto and at Arita in Kyushu. Of this 
class of overglaze decorating there are different type^ 
known as nishiki-dc, some-mshikt-de and kimandc 
The nishihi-de (brocade style) is decorated with trans 
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parent green* yellow, purple indigo and other glares. 

1 he some-nisht'ki-ih (blue-arid- while plus nishiki-dt 
siyle^ is a combination ol the nbhiki*de and the some* 
tsukc, but indigo is rarely used. The hinmn-tfr (gold 
brocade style) is a variety of ihe nishiki-de or some* 
nishiki-fJc, in which gold is. she main material used in 
the overglarc decoration, she other colors lieing rather 
subsidiary. Hie term comes from the color effect which 
resembles that of gold brocade. When silver instead 
of gold is the prevailing color, it is called ginrandt 
(silver brocade style). 

It was during the period beginning with the latter 
part of the sixteenth century and extending to the earl) 
nineteenth century that the foundations for sdji 
(celadon) manufacturing* which had earlier shown a 
remarkable development in China, were laid, Seiji is 
a type of porcelain with a bluish-green cast. This tinge 
appears in the porcelains when the day and the gbze 
have an iron ingredient and the vessels are fired at a 
high temperature in what is technically called a 
‘'reducing flame/ 1 

2, Glassware and Cloisonne 

The glass art is closely associated with ceramirs. 
Glazes and glass are approximately die same in com- 
position* and the invention of glass is said to be credited 
to die glaze on jittery found in ancient Egypt. 

The commonest way of fashioning glass objects is to 
attach a mass of molten glass on ihe end of an iron pipe 
and blow into it from the other end. There are two 
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methods ot m;ilting this blown glass; to blow tn ilie air 
(chu-btiki or "blowing in the air") and to blow into a 
mould (k&ta-huki or "mould blowing”). Production of 
blown glassware began in Japan in the .seventeenth 
century. 

Ciming, graving, sandblast, and pfife dc verrc are 
the main methods used in decorating or burnishing 
glass vessels. Cutting h done by incising a design and 
polishing it bv holding the ve&sel against a rapidly 
rotating metal disk, a stone disk and a wooden disk in 
turn. Glassware made by this process is known an 
Japan as kirika (cut glass). Graving is done by holding 
the glass against a small steel disk rapidly rotating on 
a treadle, Emery powder is fed in a stream at the point 
of contact to help in the process. In the sandblast, 
the glass is coated with a film of gummy substance, on 
which a design is incised with a knife, and emery powder 
Idowai against it by means ol corn pressed air. The 
design is left engraved on the glass when the film is 
removed. Fdte dc verrc is a French term meaning |jaste 
of glass. By this method which h used when bulky ob¬ 
jects, such as alcove ornaments, are to be cast T glass 
powder is melted in a mould made of a special kind of 
plaster. This method makes it possihte to produce the 
desired colors on definite portions of the glass. Cutting 
and graving are the methods most effective on crystal 
glass. Ordinary glass is made by melting silica* soda 
and lime, while crystal glass (or Hint glass, as it is also 
called) is made of fine silica, potassium and lead, and ls 
characterized by perfect transparency. The above- 
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mentioned methods of glass finishing were first used in 
Japan in ihe nineteen lit century. 

Cloisonne also is closely connected with glass. It is 
made by filling the partitions made on a metal ground 
with colored glassy substance, and then heating die 
whole until the enamels melt and slick to die metal. 
Cloisonne was brought into japan around the fifth or 
sixth century, 

1 Metalware 

The materials used for metalwork in Japan are 
manifold' gold, silver* copper* iron, Un p etc** and 
frequently these are used as alloys* each of which dis¬ 
plays different qualities of hardness and color. The 
alloys used commonly in japan are aokin {blue gold), 
shakudo, r&gin, bronze, ha kudo (cupro-nickel), kyodd, 
nigtiTomedd and brass. 

“blue gold 1 ’ is bluish alloy made of gold combined 
with twenty to thirty per cent of silver. Shakudo is a 
shiny black alloy distinctly peculiar to Japan, It is 
made of gold and niguromedd fused in the proportion 
of one part gold to ten parts of copper. Rdgjfri also is 
peculiar to Japan. It contains three quarters of copper 
and one of silver, and is also called shibuichi (one in 
four) because of the ratio. Its color is grayish white. 
Bronze is the commonest alloy. It consists of about 
ninety jier cent copper and about ten per cent of tin, 
with a small amount of zinc and lead. Cupro nickel is 
an alloy of copper with up to twenty-five or thirty pet 
cent of tin. Because of its whitish color it is a favorite 



for expensive kinds of mirrors and such like. fCyodd, 
otherwise known as saw&ti, gives a pleasant sound when 
beaten, (kyd means sound and do, copper). It is an alloy 
ol ninety per cent copper, nine per cent tin; one pel 
cent silver and other metals. This also is an original 
Japanese alloy. Niguromedo is another alloy used 
exclusively in japan. It consists ol copper with a bit 
of pewter (alloy of lead and tin}. 

The shaping of metalwork objects is done by tasting 
or beating. Casting is done by |louring molten metal 
into a mould. In making a hollow vessel a m&gata 
(matrix) and a i wkttga (core) are required. The kinds 
of kata (moulds or models, that is, the negative oj 
positive forms used in casting) used chiefly are the jo 
g&ta, ro-gata and suna-gata. The so-gata (lull matrix) 
is a mould made of a mixture of day and sand, inside 
which a "core" is placed, leaving a hollow space between 
lor the molten metal to be poured in, The patterns 
on the object 10 be cast are engraved on the inside 
surface of the mould. The to-gala (wax model) method 
requires a model made of beeswax, which is covered both 
inside and out with a paste ol clay and fine earth, the 
whole thing being then heated with charcoal fire so as 
to solidify the paste and remove the wax, thus leaving 
the space for the metal between the outer shell (the 
matrix) and the interior mass (the core). The yielding 
quality of Lhe wax model allows for elaborate carving. 
The $una*gata (sand mould) method is that used for 
the mass-producing of such simple objects as coins and 
mirrors. The model Is wrapped itt a mass ol sand paste. 


which is then hardened by heat and broken in halves 
id permit die removal of the model, The outer shell 
is then restored leaving a canal through which the 
molten metal is poured* 

The beating method means the hammering of metal 
into a sheet and then beating it into a cubic form from 
which die desired shape is fashioned. 

The principal methods of orna men ting metalwork 
objects are carving, inlaying and gilding. The first, 
which involves die carving of a design on metal with 
a burin, can lie cl asst bed into such subdivisions as: 
kc-bari (hairline engraving)* in which the design is 
brought out by Incising fine lines; kcri'bori (kicking 
incision), ill which the lines consist of a scries of wedge- 
shaped dots; relief carving, done by engraving the 
ground and leaving the design in relief; shishiai-bon 
(quasi-relief carving), in which the ground is untouched 
but parts of the design are engraved; and kattigiri-bori 
(one-way-cut engraving), that is, die outlining of the 
design with line-engraving, using die burin obliquely, 
making the section of the cut vertical on one side (on 
the side ol the design) and slanting on the other. 
Sukashi-bori (openwork), to perforate a design through 
an object of cast or beaten metal, and nanako (fish-roe), 
a method of surface ornamentation in which dense series 
of minute dots are made by hammering with a round 
burin* also belong tinder the category of metal carving, 

Maying is a method of engraving in which ihe 
surface of the metal is cut and a sheet or mass of 
another metal is embedded ill it. The main kinds ol 
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inl.i id work art: the /rr'rfl-ztfgian (flai inlay) r in which the 
inlaid metal is inserted on an even surface with the 
base: sucman-zQgan (apjilted pattern inlay) * where the 
inlaid meiai is caned in relief and raised; and nunome - 
zvgan (fabricmark inlay), which is made by placing 
a thin sheet of metal over crissnofiS lines cut cm the base 
metal to resemble those in fabrics and hammering it so 
that the upper metal i* beaten into the engraved lines* 

Of various methods of gilding, amalgam gilding is 
most commonly used in Japan* In this method an 
article of silver, bronze or other metal is coated with a 
paste made of a mixture of gold filings and mercury, 
■mi! then heated. The medium, meituty, evaporates 
and the gold remains on the surface. 

4. Wood ami Bamboo Ware 

Wood and bamboo have since early times been the 
most popular materials used in Japanese hand Lera Its. 
From a technical |soint of view, wood and bamboo ob¬ 
ject can tie divided into three kinds: hiki-mono, ila 
mono and ma^fi-tnaua. Hiki-motut (lathe work) means 
the manufacturing of howls and other vessels by work¬ 
ing the wood on a lathe. Materials popularly used lot 
hiki-mono are hardwood such as the tochi-no-ki (Japa¬ 
nese horse chestnut) and keyahi (keaki). /fa-memo 
(board work) means making a box, cabinet, etc., with 
hoards of wood, usually Itincki (Japanese cypress). 
Mage-mono (bent work) is making die side ol a 
container by bending a thin sheet of hinoki or JHgi 
(Japanese cedar) wood into a circle. Ibis met hod is 


employed chiefly in the making of covered vessels. 

The methods used in putting decorations on objects 
made oE wood and bamboo work are called mokuga, 
rtiden, behko-bari, kitigin-e and ait, Mokuga (wood 
picture), a sort of mosaic work, w'as used most frequently 
during the eighth century. There arc two kinds ol 
mokuga. One is made by assembling in the form of a 
design, on the wood surface, small bits of wood and 
bamboo or ivory, horn and the like, stained in red. 
green and other colors- The designs usually made by 
this method are either graphic ones such as flowers and 
birds, or geometrical patterns like checks and arrow- 
feather bands. The other is made by covering the 
entire surface of a box with diagonally arranged sheets 
of sandalwood, mulberry wood and other such hard¬ 
wood prepared in rhomboid or oilier shapes, In raden 
(name inlay), the beautiful, iridescent lining of certain 
shells (Partji shells found on Yaku Island off the coast of 
Kagoshima in Kyushu, and ear-shells) are ctu out in 
units of a design and inlaid on the base of red sandal¬ 
wood or other wood, or on a lacquered ground- ttekko- 
hi\ri (tortnisc-shell overlay) is made by placing tortoise 
shell over a gold-leaf covering or over a colored decora¬ 
tion, the gold or colors showing their subdued beauty 
through the transparent parts of the tortoise shell 
A'iftgin-e (gold and silver painting) denote* the painting 
of a design on wood or a lacquered surface with gold 
and silver ink, which is prepared by solidifying gold 
and silver leal with glue, grinding t< into powder, and 
blending die powder in a solution ol glue, both bekho- 




hari anil kingine were fashionable ill the eight Si 
century, Sait (color painting) means painting a wooden 
object with pigments blended with gofun, a white pa ini 
made of calcium carbonate which is obtained by burn¬ 
ing clam shell. 

The majority of bamboo articles are made by 
knitting finely split bamboo si in is, a method discovered 
in very early times. Solid stems are often used, too, ot 
course. 

5. Lacquer Ware 

The lacquer art has developed to a high degree in 
Oriental countries producing the lacquer tree (urur/ji* 
Rhus vermicifera Dc r ), namely, China, Korea, Japan and 
Thailand. The bases used lor lacquer ware are mostly 
w ooden objects, made by the above mentioned methods, 
Le., hiktonma (hidie work), ito-mono (board work) and 
mage-mono (bent work), or knitted bamboo, kmhitsu 
(dry-lacquer a few layers of hemp cloth cemented with 
lacquer), shippi (lacquered lode, cowhide softened by 
soaking in water and then fashioned into a mould), 
ikkan-bari (papier-mache, a moulded vessel made of 
soft, strong Japanese paper cemented with lacquer or 
starch), metal and pottery nr porcelain. 

There are two main steps in the process of lacquering 
these bases: first the shifaji (priming, or preliminary 
coating) and then the iticra-JiMi'i (finish coating), I here 
are several ways of doing the shit&ji. UftLshfohiiaji 
(lacquer priming) is done by covering ihe base with 
cloth, using lacquer to cement it h and then coating it 
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with a mixture ol fi-no-ka ("base powder/ tile ground 
into powder), water and raw lacquer. Nikawa-shitaji 
(^!ue priming) is coating the base with ji-nQ-ko, or a 
mixture ol fwio-ko and to-no-ko {a kind ol fine da}), 
blended with a solution o£ glue. Shibu-shitaji (per¬ 
simmon-juice priming) requires shibu (astringent, 
adhesive juice oi um i|*e persimmon fruit). A mixture 
of shibu and charcoal powder or soot is applied on the 
base, which is later coated again with sfnbti , The first 
meibod, iiTUshi-Mlaji, 01 lacquer priming, is the most 
durable of them alb 

The "finish coating" is divided into two main types: 
AnviA-fiuri (ornate coaling) and roiro-nuri (wax-color 
coating). In hana-nuri a glossy, oily lacquer is used* 
and in rdiro-mni ordinary’ lacquer is used, and die 
lacquer-coated surface is f>olishcd until it l>eromes 
glossy, t here is also a method termed Shunka-nuri t 
Shimkei being the name of die inventor. In this ivpe 
no priming is used but a transparent lacquer is mated 
over the wood base which is stained yellow or red. 

Hie methods of decorating lacquer ware are called 
mahie, which made great progress in Japan, radtn, 
hy&mon, utushi ^ mitsuda-e , f.iu/sAu, A .fifnakutft-bori 
and chin kin. The wtaki* (sprinkled picture) method is 
io draw a design in lacquer and sprinkle gold and silver 
dust over iL Radrn. as has been mentioned before, 
when used in wood work means that lacquer is applied 
on a base of red sandalwood and other hardwood; in 
lacquer ware, it uses slid! rut out hi designs and placed 
on the base, the whole then being coaled over with 
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hcquer, and later polished with a piece of charcoal; tit 
the lacquer him on the design may he removed with a 
knife to bring the design to the surface. This method 
is also called aogai {bine shell). When sheet gold or 
silver cut in designs is used instead of shell and finished 
by a similar process, it is called hyotnon (sheet racial 
inlay) or kana-got (metal shell). Makie, >itfien and 
hyatmm have all teen in use since the eighth century. 
UTiishi* (lacquer painting) is the painting of a design in 
colored lacquer: cinnabar lacquer is prepared by blend 
ing transparent lacquer with cinnabar, yellow lacquer 
with orphnent. and green lacquer by mixing cobalt in 
yellow lacquer. Mifiuda-e (oil painting with litharge) 
means painting with a mix Lure of perilla oil (obtained 
from the seeds of the Perilla ocytnoides L.), using 
litharge (lead oxide) as a dryer, and pigments. The 
isitishu (solid cinnabar) method is to apply many coats 
of cinnabar lacquer on a wood or metal base and then 
carving a design in the thick layer of lacquer thus pre¬ 
pared. When black lacquer is used instead of cinnabar, 
it i s termed tsuikoku (solid black). If cinnabar and 
green lacquer are applied in alternate layers and a floral 
design is carved on the surface, bringing out the red 
layer for the flowers and green for the leaves, it is called 
by a special name, kofta-jyoktiyd (red flower anti green 
leaf), AH these types of lacquer ware with carved 
designs are collectively called cMf&itnt (carved lacquer). 
The tsuishu and kuka-ryohuyo methods originally made 
great progress in China, but Kamakura baji (Kamakura- 
carving, so called as it is especially popular itt and around 
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kamakura near Tokyo) was a Japanese invention. In 
Kamakura-bori a design is engraved on wood and this 
is colored with cinnabar and green lacquer to imitate 
the effect of kfika-ryvkuyo* In the chinkm (sunken 
gold) method* a hairline design h engraved on a 
lacquered surface with a pin, lacquer is applied in the 
engraving, and gold leaf ls placed on the surface and 
pressed into the engraving with a mass oi cotton, so 
when the surface is wiped olf the gold remains only in 
the engraved design. 

ft. Fabrics 

Crafts stemming from the fabric ait include dyeing; 
weaving and embroidery. Under dye work there are 
To-mmc, shibori-zome, itajim^zome, nori-zome, and 
katagami-zvme. The former three were fashionable as 
early as the eighth century. Ro-zomc (wax^dyeing) uses 
beeswax as the resistant- The cloth on which a design 
lias been drawn with wax is steeped in the dye* and the 
wax is removed after the cloth is dry. leaving the design. 
This method was called r okcchi (wax-resisting dyeing, 
or batik) during the Nara j*eriod. Shiborbzome (tying- 
and-dyeing) termed hoktdii (tied dyeing) In the Nara 
l^eriodp is done by tying the cloth hi knots and 
placing it in the dye, to produce big patterns of large 
circles or series of minute ones. The technique of dyeing 
sequences nf minute circles was called hanoko'Shibori 
in the Edo period. The method of making large circles 
developed in the Muromachi and to the Edo period, 
from the late fifteenth to the early seventeenth century. 
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into Isujigaiiana-zoine. a method by which black lines 
and colors were added inside die rircies by brush, fta- 
jime-zome (board-jamming dyeing) was known in the 
Nani period as kyokechi (jammed dyeing). According 
to this method, the clotli is folded in two and damped 
between two wooden boards with perforations arranged 
in a design, the design on one lx L iug the exact reproduc¬ 
tion of that on the other, and then the dye is poured 
on the perforations. Jhe design produced is a sym* 
metrical one. The resistant used in uari-znme (starch 
dyeing) is made bv kneading the starch of a glutinous 
species of rice with warm water. .VorKowc, developed 
in ilie Edo period, is subdivided into different lyjies, the 
most famous of which are Clmya-zofiie, dyeing in the 
indigo color alone, and J iisciHontt) the dyeing til 
elaborate graphic designs in many colors, lit nil of these 
types derived their names from their inventors. Kota- 
"Hjtti-zonie (stencil dyeing) is done by applying the dye 
with a brush over thick paper perforated with a design. 
Within the katagami-zome group, the most complicated 
type was kotnatt-zome (small pattern dyeing) which was 
done by dyeing a sequence of minute floral patterns by 
i lie repeated use of the same stencil. Komon zome was 
the type done in Edo while 1 Htdi-tonif represented that 
done in Kyoto. 

The old weaving methods were called nishtki, ayt i, 
?/it!hi< and ivi, Nishifti (brocaded weave), tlie most 
gorgeous type of weaving, is made by weaving colorful 
designs using threads dyed in many colors. A brocaded 
weave using kinshi (fine strips of gilded paper) instead 


of colored threads is railed kinmn (gold brocade). A 
variety of nishiki termed tmizure-nishiki (tapestry weave), 
similar to the Gobelin weave, is considered to be the 
oldest at the nishiki group. Ay a (twill weave) is a 
method of weaving in which the welt threads pass 
alteruateZy over one warp-thread and under two* thus 
producing raised diagonal lines. In the Nara period, 
especially in the eighth century, fine nishiki and ayu were 
produced. Shunt (satin weave) is. an extremely smooth 
glossy fabric, the surface of which shows a preponder¬ 
ance of cither the warp or weft threads, thus entirely 
obscuring the other. This method is said to have been 
used first in japan during die late sixteenth century 
when the art was copied from China. Rn (silk gauze 
weave) is a thin transparent fabric with visible network 
apertures woven by intricate combinations of four 
twisted we Fit breads, This method was in vogue during 
the Nara period but later gradually went out of fashion. 

Since the Asuka period (seventh century), the art 
of embroidery has developed side by si tie with dyeing 
anti weaving. 

Other materials used in Japanese handicrafts include 
Ivory, horn, hone and stone, all stained or not stained, 
and carved. Ivory and born carving developed remark¬ 
ably. especially during the Edo period, in the making 
of exquisite nelsuhe (ref. “Netsuke/* volume N of 
the Tourist Library), 
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CHAPTER IV 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF JAPANESE 
HANDICRAFTS 


I, Ceramics 

h was after the latter part of the sixteenth century 
that Japanese ceramic art made its must striking pro¬ 
gress. The origin of the ceramic art, however, was in the 
remote past. the earliest type of earthenware dating back 
to a period thousands of years ago. This earthenware is 
termed the jdmm ty|>e of earthenware. This period 
lasted for many centuries until another type of earthen- 
ware, railed the Vnym type earthenware, began to l*e 
produced around the second century ILG. till about the 
second century A.D. (ref. page 20), The jdmon type 
was hand-modeled and was generally decorated with 
grotesque primitive ornaments, while the Yayoi ty|ie 
mostly appears to have beep made on a simple kind of 
potter's wheel, the form being uniform and the designs 
quite simple. Japanese ceramic art made renewed pro¬ 
gress when the craft of the Sue ware was introduced 
around the fifth century from Silla in Korea r This was 
a novel, high-fired type of earthenware made by the 
deft use of the patter's wheel, and is characterised by a 
grayish body of a hard, fine quality. 

The Sue ware continued to be manufactured 
fashionably through the Astlka and Nara periods (from 
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i lie mid-sixth to ilie end of the eighth century). In the 
Nao period a nn[able event took place: the appearance 
ol pottery ivith colored gUzses, a copy oi the T ang three- 
color glazed pottery ol China. There exist fifty-seven 
specimens of color-glared [lottery among the treasure* 
preserved in the Shcirsoin Repository in Nani, Some of 
them are a single green color, others are green and 
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A thrce-cofor gbjicd bow] preserved in the Shfts&in 
Rcpffiilary. 

white, and still others green, yellow and while. The 
making of culor-glazed pottery continued till the ninth 
century* after which it went out of vogue. It was prob¬ 
ably because the materials for the glazes which had 
depended upon imports, were hard to obtain. 

Manufacturing of the Sue ware also declined after 
the ninth century. The eleventh atid twelfth centuries 
saw a remarkable progress in the metal and lacquer art; 
important, objects oE the handicraft arcs, such as reli¬ 
gious utensils and furniture pieces, were first made 
almost exclusively with metal or lacquer, while the 
implements and utensils used daily by the common 
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people were mostly wood and lacquered objects. Under 
such circumstances ceramics did not see much develop 

in cm* 

In the Kamakura period (from the end of the twelfth 
to the end of the fourteenth century) the Seto district in 
the present Airhi Prefecture began m produce beautiful 
pottery ware with a high-bred glaze, decorated with 
carved, engraved or applied ornament*- I his Seto ware 
is said to have originated with Shiro/aemort Kato, tom- 
morily known as Toshiro Kato, who studied the ceramic 
technique in China. The chief centers ol ceramic 
prod ii ciion in japan during the period horn the late 
fourteenth to the bte sixteenth century were Seto and 
Tokoname (in the present Akin Prefecture}* Shigaraki 
(in the present Shiga Prefecture), I am ha (in the present 
Uyogo Prefecture), Rizen (in the present Okayama 
Prefecture) and Ediken (in the present Fufcui Pre 
fecture). The factories at these places are now known 
as the Six Old Ceramic Kilns of Japan. Seto was die 
only place among them which produced a pottery 
covered with a light green (or light yellow) or dark 
brown glaze and ornamented with stamped, carved or 
applied design*. The products ol the other kilns were 
crude wares lor everyday use made for the neighboring 
farming populace, such as water jars, seed pots and 
kneading bowls, while the Seto kilns also manufactured 
such ceremonial utensils as wine vessels, incense burners 
and flower vases to be used in the Shinto and Buddhist 
rites. 

Late in die Muromachi fieriod (from the cud oi the 



A jar nf Scio ware with Li desiKti of peonies made in 
[he fourteenth ctnliny, Owned by llle Ffikyfi N'attniiSLl 
Muse tun, 
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fourteenth to die laic sixteenth century) the tea cult, 
advocating simplicity, quietude and profundity, was 
horn, and a code was established Eor it by distinguished 
aesthetes during the Momqyama period (from the late 
sixteenth to the early seventeenth century). With the 
change in tastes of the tea ceremony men, the types ol 
tea-bowls used by them changed also. Tea-bowls ot 
elaborate Chinese celadon and temmoku* ware, favored 
in ifie aristocratic type of tea ceremony practised in die 
previous period, gave place to the sober, plain kind 
known as the [do type of Korean poLlcry* The popu¬ 
larity of die tea ceremony in the Momoyama jieriod 
encouraged the making of tea ceremony utensils which 
would reflect the original concept of beauty as laid 
down in the ten cult. The tea-caddies made at Seto in 
Owari Province (the present Aichi Prefecture); the Ki- 
Zeto (also called Ki-Seto, "Yellow Seto 0 ), the Shi no, and 
Oribe wares produced in Mino Province (the present 
Gifu Prefecture); the products of the kilns at Rizen, 
Tamba, Shiga raki and Tokoname which were counted 
among the "Six Old Ceramic Kilns; 0 the Iga ware 
produced in Iga Province (die present Mie Prefecture); 
the Kaku ware produced in Kyoto; and the Korean 
style wares of Kyushu such as the Kaiatsu w’are;—all 
these developed w r ith the evolution of the tea ceremony. 


* In Chineses i + iVrt-rmi. A typr o\ stoneware dmacteH2cd by 
i ta dcir&e, grayish -black, porous Iwwly and it* ihick. black ot 
In on tsihii-bLirk gla/i; tisuaELy %tu|i|nn^ m a I hick Well shore ot 
the base. So fiatrtoJ after T'im rau4*n (Ml Tctnmolui), in 
Chekiang, Cfitim on whEirli were Zen temples where, m dir 
Siting time*, tc^t-bowh ot the Chien ware were uj^lI exclusively 



The "Yellow Seto," Shinn and Orihe wares were par 
Ocularly rich in native Japanese flavor. The "Yellow 
Seta” developed from the afore mentioned light yellow 
glazed pottery of Sat*, it was decorated with simple 
line-engraved designs and sometimes with spots of green 
or brown glaze scattered over the yellow glaze. The 
Shimo ware was characterized by its thick translucent 
glaze, including such varieties as the E-Shi no (Painted 
Shi no ware), with simple graphic designs painted in 
iron oxide brown under a white glaze, and the Nezumi- 
Shi no (Gray Khino ware)* gray glazed and with designs 
painted in while glaze giving the effect oi inlaid orna¬ 
ments. The Gribe ware is said to have originated under 
the guidance of Shigtnari Oribe-no-slio (1543-1§I5), a 
military lord and an outstanding tea- master of the time. 
The chief varieties of this ware are E-Gribe (Painted 
Oribc). with simple graphic designs painted in iron 
glaze, the rest of the surface being covered with a green 
copper glaze; Kuro-Oribe (Black Gribe) covered with a 
black glare, and Ao Orifee [Greers Oribe) covered with 
a green glaze* These were all unconventional types oi 
pottery showing the highly inventive spirit of the age. 

The Raku ware of Kyoto was a hand-modeled, low- 
fired type of pottery, originated by Chojiro Raku (I51G- 
1592). of Ameya, a Korean who later became a 
naturalized ]anailp<ie. Chojiro made tea-bowk under the 
guidance of the tea-master Sciino-RJkyu (1521-1591). 
Hie Raku potter of the second generation was Jokes,, 
the third was Dqnyu (popularly known as Ncmko), and 
since that time the Raku family has maintained its 
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A black K.iln lua-faowl matte by Chfljir* Raku. 


t radii ion down tli rough the generations, Koetsu Hon- 
ami (1558-1637), the renowned artist of outstanding 
talent active in the first half of die seventeenth century, 
also made majestic, elegant tea-bowls in the Raku style 
whirl) he learned from tJonyu. 

The Bntcn, Tam bn, Tokonnnic and Shigarakt kilns 
hod produced, ever since the fifteenth century, a 
simple, rustic ware Tor use hy the common |ieopie. 
From the latter half of die sixteenth century 
this ware was favored for use in the tea ceremony for 
its "subdued" beauty, and with the passage of time such 
an effect was sought after on purpose. The Ui'ren ware 
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was made of a special clay containing an iron, ingredient 
and was fired at such a high temperature that the surface 
of the body itself formed a sort of glare; consequently, 
the ware was distinguished for its hardness and the rich 
variety of its texture and the colors of the body* The 
Tambn and Tokonamc wares were so much like the 
Biren ware that it was sometimes difficult to tell the 
three wares from each other, Shigaraki and lga> being 
adjaceiu villages, produced much the saute hind of 
pjttery. However, the former was distinguished by its 
color effect caused by an accidental chemical combina¬ 
tion of tire silicate ingredient in its body and the ashes 
Of the wood used as fuel falling nn it during the firing, 
while the beauty of tire latter lay in the black sfiois 
which used to appear accidentally in its transparent, 
vitreous glaze. 

'flic ceramic art of the Kyushu district made great 
progress after the Korean potters began to work there* 
Japanese military generals, taking part in the war with 
Korea from 1592 to 1598, brought Korean potters back 
with them, and many more craftsmen came over volun¬ 
tarily after them. These Korean workers settled down 
in Kyushu, the island nearest the Korean Peninsula, and 
resumed their manufacture of ceramics at the factories 
which they built there. The factories at Karatsu. es¬ 
pecially, were so famous that the term -‘Karatsu ware" 
was used for a certain period as a substitute for the word 
"pottery." There were several varieties of the Karatsu 
ware manufactured in Hiren Province (the present Saga 
Prefecture) centering around Karatsu, the majority oi 
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An G’^mEsu jj.ir made in the seventeenth century. 


them being a coarse, ferruginous wane covered with a 
"mouse-gray" nr "loquat yellow" glaze. The most inter¬ 
esting of these was the E-Karatsu (Painted Karatsu)* 
which had simple ornaments painted with a black iron 
glaze. The Kaiatsu products at first were mostly dishes, 
bowls and other cheap vessel* made for everyday use. 
These simple pieces, because of their interesting rustic 
effect r were so favored by the tea cubists that finally the 
Karatsu kilns began to make water jars, tea-bowls and 
oilier tea ceremony utensils* too. 

The beginning of the seventeenth century saw the 
development of pottery used in the tea ceremony and 
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A JUbicmon-iiylc IjowJ made in ihe seventeenth cenEurv 


also marled an epoch-making event in the history of 
Japanese ceramics. This was the beginning of the 
making of porcelain in Japan* and the subsequent ap- 
[jtMiiimc of iro r (colored picture), porcelain decorated 
with brilliant overglazc colors. The origination ol 
Japanese porcelain 3s ascribed to Li San-p’ing (Japanese 
pronunciation; Ki Snmpci), a Korean potter who later 
became a naturalized Japanese. He discovered a mine 
of fine porcelain '.tone at Limiiyama, Arita* in Saga 
Prefecture, and succeeded hi making f>orcelain Willi it 
in 1GI Ik Most of the ceramic kilns in Hizen Province 
(die present Saga Prefecture) thereafter turned from 










pottery to porcelain. In the middle ni ihe seventeenth 
century, Kakiemon Sakaida, alter many years oi earnest 
experiment successfully protluced the first Japanese 
porcelain with an overgla/e decoration. Soon the traders 
began exporting the enamelled porcelain produced at 
Arils ll broad and a section of Arita. inhabited solely by 
t raftsmen specialising in nverglaze decoratiuti. became 
a town named Akae-mathi (Akae Town}*. Arita 
developed rapidly and became a center ol ceramic manii 
Ear lure in Japan. As the Arita ware—that is* the porcc- 
lain ptoduced at Arita and in its vicinity—used to be 
dipped from Imari Port some sex miles north of Arita, 
it is now popularly known as Imari ware* 

The descendants o( Kakiemon, through many gene¬ 
rations up to the present day. have been engaged in 
porcelain manufacture. As they all produced a similar 
style, k became known as the Kakiemon style, and it is 
hard to tell iritich of die early Kakiemon pieces were 
made by Kakiemon the First and which by the Second 
or Third, It has therefore become the custom lo use 
the generic term K&kicm&n^de (Kakiemon style or Kaki 
emon type) to denote any enamelled porcelain decorated 
with the phoenix, the auspicious trio ol the pine, bamboo 
and Japanese apricot tree, the dragon and other similar 
Chinese designs done in bright rolors on a milk-white 
ground. There h an exception, however* When Kakie- 


* Akat t ired plctuir) mean* porcelain dccoraied with □ lew 
overglue colon. chr Lasii: ealoT heinjv ted, ami duiacterircd 
by the simple, bold dTect OF its dtdgm The term ii frequently 
used plto. howler, for otefinary polychrome enamelled ware* 
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mon the Sixth inherited the family trade at a very young 
age, Ivb uncle Shibueinoii (Eli the early eighteenth 
century) took charge of liis: education. All of Shi bus¬ 
man's works, collie of which bear inscriptions reading 
“The year Genroku 12 (1699), Kttki rfc and the like, have 
ornaments which show an influence from fabric designs, 
and are somewhat different in elfeci from the common 
kak lemon style. 

The technique of ovcrglaze decoration established 
by Kakitmon spread rapidly as far a-, the present Ichi¬ 
kawa Prefecture, where it developed a style of its own. 
and became known as the Ko-Kutani (Old Kutani) ware. 
The Kutani kiln is said to have 3>een built originally 
by the lord ol the Daishoji Fief in hhikawa* who was 
motivated by the discovery of a porcelain stone mine at 
Kutani Village, The lord thereupon dispatched one 
at his vassals to Arita to learn the sends ol enamelkd 
pcmelain making, and when he returned, had him build 
an official plant for the manufacture of porcelain using 
the Kutani stone. The period in which what is now 
called "Old Kutani" was produced was a shoes one, 
lasting Irons the middle to the end of the seventeen ill 
century* for the factory was abandoned about that time, 
only resuming activity after an interval ol approximately 
a century. Old Kutani, made in the first Kutani plant 
during this fusE period, is famed lor its distinctive 
designs esei med in bold style, with gorgeous coloring 
and powerful brushwork, and is now regarded abroad as 
represen La Live of Japanese enamelled porcelain, 

Produced almost concurrently wills die KoKutuni. 
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A Ko-Kutaiii diish wish a desJgii o£ a peony made in 
the Kvcniccnili aiuury, 


was ihe enamelled pollery made in die middle of the 
seventeenth rent wry by Ninsei Nonomura in Kyoto. 
Xinsci is called die iounder ot Kyfryaki (Kyoto ware)* 
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and is reputed ns the pre-eminent artist oi Japanese 
pottery. As has been stated already, Kyoto during 
the 'Momoyamn period had keen distinguished for its 
Raku ware^ hut it was Ninwho developed the 
graceful enamelled ware native to Kyoto, so prized lor 
its florid yet elegant designs in the pure Japanese style. 
After NInseh and under hh influence, numerous ceramic 
kilns were established at Kiyormzu, Awntagudu, Miioro 
and other places in Kyoto as well as in various localities 
throughout the country. Kyoto thus 1 tiding one of the 
largest centers of pottery making. 

Japanese ceramics in general during the middle part 
of the Edo period, or around the eighteenth century, 
were refined, and yet had a smart effect. The famous 
Ken/an Ogata (1663-1743) was especially distinguished 
lor instituting such a mode In the Kyoto ware. Kenzan 
was the younger brother of Korin Ogata (1658—1716), 
the versatile artistic genius who followed in the wake of 
Kdetsu lion-ami. The fresh, refined style of Kenzan's 
pottery, with its witty graphic designs painted on a soft* 
Low-fired body, was imitated by other < on temporary 
potters in Kyoto, until it became one of the distinctive 
characteristics of Kyoto ware in general. The influence 
of this Kyoto ware was Instrumental in the birth of the 
Ranko ware at Kuwana in Ise Province (the present Mie 
Prefecture) and the Arno ware at Tsu In the same 
province. Of these the former was featured by Its erotic 
designs, many of which u r cre patterned alter the designs 
of eh ini/, fabrics. 

The Kyushu district in the eighteenth cemuf y saw 
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This water jar. In i3ie potsesaleni oi ilie Ttikyo Na¬ 
tional Museum. ji a masterpiece by Niiiiei Nonomura. 
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fro! long longev¬ 
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by KSriLL Ogiia, 



an increasing prosperity in its production of enamelled 
porcelain wares* among which the Iro*Nabeshmia 
(Enamelled Nabcshima), made at the Okochi kiln p 
excelled others by far in elaborateness. The Okochi 
factory was the of fir hi I plant of the Nabeshiraa Fief in 
Saga, and its products were reserved for the official use 
of the lord [here for gifts to the shogun and other feudal 
lords. The ware was naturally outstanding for its 
elegant, ornate beauty which contrasted greatly with the 
neat grace of die Kakiemon ware or the strength and 
gorgeousiiess ol the Old Kutani ware. Mention 
should be made here of the Imari kiln which in and 
after the mid-eighteenth century produced large dishes, 
bowl* and jars decorated with colorful designs of Dutch 






figures in id boats in sometsukc (undergkt/c blue), and 
overgliiiC red, green, purple, gold and other color*. 

in the nineteenth century, the Iasi part oi the Edo 
(xrriod, die ceramic art at tamed a greater devel opine m 
than ever before. Kilns throughout the country in¬ 
creased their activity remarkably, while new factories 
were built one aftei another. Most of die more than 
two thousand ceramic plants now active in Japan were 
actually established in this epoch. The demand for 
ceramic ware also increased greatly since die use of 
lacquer ware gradually lessened. 

1 he production of Kyoto ware in this |jeriod gave 
rise to numerous master potters such as Dob add Tnkiu 
hashi F Rokubei Kiyomtzu, Chd/o Makuzu, Eisen Oktida, 
Mokubci Aoki, Doharhi Nin ami (Ddharfd the Second), 
Horen Eiraku and his son Rizen Eiraku. Of these Ejsen 
(1752-1811) was {particularly success!til in making porce- 
lain, and on the strength of Ids success he created his 
school of Kyoto |>oreelain which paralleled that of Kyo¬ 
to pottery. Mokubei (1767-1833) and .Vin-ami (1783- 
1855) were his pupils, the former specializing in tea 
ceremony utensils, which copied the effect of Chinese 
cerandc*, and the latter devoted to pottery in the native 
Japanese style. Horen excelled especially in the h inrun- 
dc (overglare enamels and gold), Mokubei, Nin-arm 
and Ho/en were equally famed as die "Three Master 
Potters" ol [fie time. These able jHiuers influenced the 
local kilns ns well. For example, Mokubei taught the 
(jotters to make die Kusugayauiit ware at Kanazawa in 
Kaga Province (the present Isldkawa Prefecture): Nin- 
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A bowl made by Dbhadii Takahaihi (above) and art 
Imari ware bowl made in die eigblccmli enmity. with 
a design of Dutch boaEa. 
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An rxample oF ITO-Xalreshinia w 4 irc {itL pjiffe 85) 
made in the dHhtrcniLh century. 






ami taught his potters to make the Takamatsu ware in 
San tiki (Kagawa Prefecture) and the Mush Sake ware in 
Bbseri (Okayama Prefee lure): while l lo/cn taught the 
potters of Kii (Wakayama Prefecture) to make the Kai- 
rakuen ware. 

The manufacture of Kiilafii ware, which had tveen 
suspended for about a century, was resumed toward the 
end of the Edo period, Several new kiln* were built 
in the Kut-Hii ifjstrkL The ware from the litlaya kiln, 
called the Jidnya style ware. stood out among die others 
because of its elaborate golden decoration on a bright 
red ground. Furthermore r die kilns at 5eto r where 
activity had been on a de< Jine during the middle of ihe 
Edo period, started up anew when the making of white 
porcelain began in the nineteenth century. It was 
actually in this period that the -Seto district laid the 
Inundation of its now pre-eminent position in the Japa¬ 
nese ceramic industry'. 

The internal warfare waging in ihe country in the 
Hast part of ihe Edo period caused a temporary decline 
in [he ceramic industry throughout Japan. In 1808, 
however, the German expert Gottfried Wagner (1831- 
189^) was invited to Arita where he taught several 
Western ceramic (echniques: for example, the addition 
of cobalt oxide as coloring matter and the use of coal 
as fuel. These modem techniques were transmitted 
gradually to the main manufacturing areas, and the 
traditional family scale style of production tended to 
give place to large Iketory-system methods. The remits 
□1 this mass-production sal is I ted the demand within 
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A vase with a. leilisiLe crab crawling on its side by 
Koran Miyagawa. 


Japan, and further led 10 the increase of overseas ex¬ 
ports. 

The activity of individual potters in the Meiji 
(I8GH-I9I2) also should not be ignored. Noteworthy 
among these were: HayaU Takemoto (1818-1892) and 
Rvosai Inouc (b. IS28) in Tokyo and Kdzan Miya- 
gaiva (1812-3 91G) of Yokohama, whose works reEleaed 
the Western influence; Sozan Suwa (1852-1922), a native 
of Kjutani who worked in Tokyo and Kyoto and was 
skilled in making replicas of famous ancient pieces; and 
],'6/nn ltd (1846*1930) and Z&roku Mashlmuu (1822- 
1877) in Kyoto, and Ken-va Mi ora (1821-1889) in 1 6- 
kyo, who specialised in die traditional Japanese styles. 




2. Glassware and 

Although the glass industry Is now considerably 
active in Japan, the art of making decorative glass did 
not make any notable proves* prior eo the Edo period. 
The history of glass in Japan, however, dales back to 
very early times. Glass was finst brought Into Lite country 
from China at about ibe beginning of die Christian era, 
and in cither the fourth Oi fifth century it was first 
produced in this country* The first glass objects made 
in those ancient days were for the most part heads tor 
necklaces and the like* particularly die pretty comma- 
shaped ones called magatama (curving beads) of various 
sizes, the largest ones measuring two inches in Length. 
A very valuable example of this early type of glass is 
the glass bracelet excavated from a tumulus in Kyoto 
Prefecture, Also* a tumulus in Fukuoka Prefecture in 
Kyushu yielded fragments of thick sheet glass. Presum¬ 
ably sheet glass of tins kind was imported from the 
Asiatic Continent as material for beads. 

Glass beads ton tinned to he in frequent use after 
file introduction of Buddhism into Japan in the mid- 
sixth century, and were used not only for necklaces but 
as ornaments for Buddhist statues, and ritual accessories, 
such as rosaries, as well as secular objects* The pro¬ 
duction of glass nourished especially in the Nara period 
(from the mid-seventh to die end of the eighth century). 
A specially interesting specimen from this period is a 
cinerary urn containing the ashes oi Fumi-no-Ncmaro, a 
military general who died in 707* The green urn, dis- 




covered in lii\ tomb in Nara Prefecture, h about six 
indies in bright, and was found enclosed in a globular 
bronze rase. There is a remarkable group of glass o!> 
jerts in the ShSsdin Repository in Nani, h includes a 
ewer F 3 bow! and a stem-cup of transparent glass, a cup 
and a spittoon of cobalt-blue glass, a shallow, oval cup 
of green glass, etc,, all displaying excellent workman- 
ship. The bowl and (lie si tallow oval cup are ornament 
ed with elaborate cutting (ref- page Ifi). These were 
not made in Japan but are pieces imj^orted from China 
and Persia, where the art of glass making had progressed 
considerably. The ewer, For example, is apparently 
of Persian origin. It is surprising that such precious 
specimens, now hardly found in China* should have 
iieen prefer veil intact in Japan, The above-mentioned 
pieces, together with the majority of the other objects 
in the Shdsnin collection, were used for dedication at 
the consecration ceremony of the Cheat Buddha in die 
Todaiji Temple in Nara as rare treasures from other 
pans of [lie world. Besides diese examples ol foreign 
art t die Sliosoin Repository houses specimens of Japa¬ 
nese glass in the shape of figures of fish made of green 
glass and a scaled measure rule of yellow glass. They 
were both used as pendent ornaments to be worn at die 
waist. 

The art of glass making stagnated in the eleventh to 
the twelfth century, that h. the Late fleian period. This 
was probably due partly to the change in the manner of 
clod sing which caused a decrease in the demand for 
glass 3>eads used as head ornaments or other decoration. 



Ont of die Ijgivis preserved In the Shflsfiin 

Repos! lory. 


and partly to the discontinuance of technical arista nee 
from China, where progress in the art of porcelain 
making had driven glassware out of vogue. 

The art of making decorative g3ass in japan in the 
Moiuoyama and Edo periods received new Impel us from 
Europe, The introduction of modem European glass 
into Japan first took place when Francis Xavier. Portu¬ 
guese Jesuit missionary who visited the country in I&49, 
presented a glass mirror and a field glass 10 a certain 
daimyd. In IS&2 P four young messengers sent to the 
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Pope in Rome by three darnyd in Kyushu inspected a 
glass laboratory in Milan and they were given mirrors 
and other glass objects. 

After Japan isolated herself from the rest of the 
world in the first half of the seventeenth century, she 
maintained only the merest contact with' Emojiean 
civilization at the port of Nagasaki through the Dutch 
tradesmen who were the only ones authorized to trade 
there. It is interesting to note that the kind of glass, 
ware brought to Japan before the enforcement of the 
national isolation policy differed from that which came 
in after. The glassware brought by die Portuguese 
before die isolation was Venetian, while the Dutch 
brought Dutch and English glass. 

It is said that the making of glassware in Japan was 
revived, reportedly at Nagasaki, in the early years of 
the seventeenth century, shortly after die introduction 
of the European variety. No specimens from that period 
now exist, however. In the early eighteenth century 
glass ivas made also in Osaka, and in die first half of 
the nineteenth century Edo (Tokyo) began to produce 
fine glass vessels comparable with those from Europe, 
The most famous cut glass ware at the Lime was die 
kind called Satsuma kiriko, made at a laboratory es¬ 
tablished personally by Narinkira Shtmam (I8(KMR5S), 
lord of Satsuma Province (the present Kagoshima Pre¬ 
fecture). This was of very fine quality and the cutting 
was often sharper than that on English cul g!a«;s. The 
glass art Industry in Satsuma lost ground after the death 
of the lord, bin in Edo around that dme an elaljoratc 



A finer spwittnih of frfo furiko nliidc in the ninctwillti 
century. 


ivpc of ait glass (Tailed Edo kirika was already being 
produced* 

The glass industry was launched briskly in the Meiji 
era, beginning with the opening of a partially 
mechanized factory in 3 $73 :ti Shinagawa in Tokyo 
where windowpatie glass was produced under the guid¬ 
ance of an English experU Dcrorative art glass manu¬ 
facturing, however, was slower in developing. It was 
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as late as the 1930*5 thru art glassware in anything Lite 
the modern style began to he made- In 1931 the Kagaini 
Crystal Glass Works. Ltd., in Tokyo started manu¬ 
facturing cut glass on an industrialized scale, using 
crystal with over thirty |>ei rent lead ingredient content. 
This indeed was n brilliant achievement in the history 
of the modem glass a it in Japan. 

Let us now outline the development of the cloisonne 
industry in Japan. The Sho&oin collet non contains a 
mirror with the back decorated with doisonni. This 
is the oldest, and surely one u[ the most beautiful ex¬ 
amples of cloisonne existing in this country. Actually, 
however, it was imported from China in the days of 
the T*ang dynasty. It is now a well-known fact that 
cloisonne was made in japan as early as the beginning 
of the eight! i cent my. for an imperial ordinance issued 
at the time mentions a regulation concerning a govern¬ 
mental office which was in charge of cloisonne work- 
However, the doisuiinc art of that lime had just a short 
existence. It remained a lost art long aEtei that until, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, it was revived with 
the introduction of the Chinese and Korean techniques- 
Representing the best cloisonne artists of this new age 
was Dbjilt Hirata (1591-1616), He studied the art in 
Korea in the early seventeenth century, and after Iris 
return was commissioned by the Lokugawa diogunate 
government to produce do bonne work. which was used 
chiefly for decorating sword guards. Cloisonne was 
used at the time also on the metalwork of architectural 
ornaments such as door ham Lies and nai 1-head covers. 


A clofsrann^ 
is jj 1 -hrad covet 
fabovc) and a 
dwr handle (lw* 
low) tiiadc in ihc 
w^ifcitLli, century. 




There still remain some examples of the door handles 
of line time in the RaUura Detached Palace in Kyoto. 

Cloisonne manufacturing received an impetus at: the 
end eiE the Edo |Jcriod. This sudden increase in activity 
was first brought about by Tsunckidti Kaji (L803—1883) 
in Nagoya. After making a study of Dutch cloisonne 
lie invented an original method of M wired cloisonne" 1 
(bordering color sections with metal bands), which was 
handed down through Kaisuke Tsukamoto (1828-1807) 
in Nagoya to Yasuynki Namikawa (I81S-I027) in Kyoto. 
The last-merit toned artist, who nl$o studied under 
Wagner, created transparent dotsonne, Sosukc Naini- 
kawa (1817-1910), after establishing a cloisonne labora¬ 
tory in Tokyo,, invited Yasnyuki Nairn kawa to become 



Ooisaun# rlCJWfr va-sr* Itl Bite ill l-lw liiurlKtllh trilliiry, 
Owneil by the TGky* National Museum, 


the i ethnical expert, ami the two succeeded in making 
"wireless cloisonne'" (sectioning off colors without the 
metallic hands) and in producing colors of darker and 
lighter shades. Jiibei Ando, who started cloisonne 
making in Nagoya, engaged the grandson oF I siinekichi 
Kaji U> be his consultant, and experimented with various 
methods* mainly on mortage shippA (relief cloisonne), 
The three dues of Edo. Kyoto and Nagoya competed 
actively in the production of different types of cloisonne, 
and each city produced work with its own distinct 
characteristics. Specimens of these different types of 
cloisonne work were exhibited at the World Fair in 




Paris in 1870. where they auracted the attention of the 
Europeans I because of their elaborate designs, [here¬ 
after they were exported abroad in increasing quantities 

3, Metalware 

The oldest existing specimens of metalware in ]a 
[san are the dotaku (bronze bell). They were the first 
Japanese articles to l>e made of bronze after ihe introduc¬ 
tion oE Chinese mining and metallurgy methods around 
the beginning of the Christian era. The form of E1 1 e>e 
bells is distinctly Japanese, and various theories have 
been suggested as to their use, it appears most reason¬ 
able to think that the dwUtku at first were made as ob¬ 
jects to give out sounds- probably in place of musical 
instruments- but that later 
they were merely valued 
as treasures of religious 
significance. Most of the 
existing specimens have 
patterns of water-streams 
or crossing bands cast in 
relief* but some are orna¬ 
mented with interesting 
graphic designs showing 
humans, animals and 
houses, 

A rfolfltrn iJccorated with 
a <Eesigii represent Enp THU- 
nitss water. Owned by tlic 
Tflfcytt National lim'Uhi- 
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From the third to the sixth ujt seventh century the 
most interesting phase oi development in metalwork 
was manifested in mirrors. Bronze mirrors with east 
relief designs on the reverse sides had been made in 
China since the remote jntst, and many oi them weie 
brought to Japan in the Ancient Burial Mound peiiod* 
These imported mirrors were imitated by Japanese 
craftsmen. At first the Japanese products were sheer 
imitations, but later on they began to show original 
Japanese designs. The mirrors o£ this period show 
pictures ol hunting scenes or houses, or geometric pat¬ 
terns composed of arcs and straight lines. It was an 
original Japanese idea, too, to attach round bulls along 
the rims of the mirrors, The sword mountings, horse 
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trappings and personal ornaments of this time displayed 
the same highly advanced technique of the metalwork 
□f this period that was seen in die minors. For ex¬ 
am pic, the pommels on sword handles and the pendent 
ornaments for horses were rich in beautiful decorative 
designs showing arabesque patterns* phoenixes and 
dragons exec mod in openwork (reh page 5$) and 
ke-bori (hairline engraving, ref. page 53)* 

Metal handicrafts made great headway in the Asuka 
period {from the in id-six ih to the mid-seventh century) 
following the introduction of Buddhism. Intricate 
metalwork was used in the making of ritual implements, 
vessels for containing offerings to the Buddha, and or¬ 
naments used in temples. Typical of the large-sized 
specimens of this period is a pendent ornament used 
fn Buddhist ceremonies, called a ban (banner), which 
originally belonged to the Horyujt Temple in Nara and 
is now kept by the Tokyo National Museum. This ban, 
10.1 feet in length, consists of sheets of gik bronze 
hanging from the four sides of a canopy, with designs 
of Buddhist deities and apsara (heavenly maidens in 
Might) done in elaborate perforated work and line- 
engraving, The honeysuckle motif along the rims of 
the pendent slice is. found frequently on other handicraft 
works of the period, was very popular throughout the 
world ai the time. Similar designs can be found on 
contemporary Korean and Chinese art objects, and their 
origin ran he traced back through Central Asia west¬ 
ward to Sassanian Persia, the East Roman Empire and as 
far back as Greece. This interesting fact shows that 





A brass ccnscr oF [Fie Anita period wrijh a Fonjf 
humlje Cili^l in ihf! shape nf n niaipk'j [ail. Ovmrd 
by I he TYikyfl N^tkllial Museum. 

Japanese culture in this bygone age had contact with 
the Western world through China. Another important 
specimen of this period is an intense burner with a 
Ion" handle* made by the tan kin (beating method, ref. 
page 53) H originally preserved with the ban in the 
Horyuji Temple* It has a simple yet very beautiful 
form* 

GhSkin (metal caning; ref, page 53), which had 
advanced remarkably during the Astika period* was used 
on a wider variety of objects in the Nara |jeiiod (front 
ihe mid-seventh to the end of the eighth century), The 
various specimens existing in the -Shosoin Repository 
give proof to die fact. A small silver jar with a cover 
is outstanding among these for the flowing brush-lile 
lines ol the engraving in its design of hunting scenes. 
The chuhin (metal casting, ieh page 52) of the 
Naia period also has specimens ol various kinds, mostly 
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mirrors, for instance, the fifty-eight mirrors in the 
ShmoJn Repository imimic a very wide variety. The 
sires range from little ones to some that are two feet in 
diameter. In shape they are square, rectangular, six- 
iobed, eight-lobed, eight-cusped and twelve-tusped, and 
tlie materials used are biotire, "white bronze*’ (cupro 
nickel, ref. page 51), silver and iron. The designs 
include mOtils of, birds and animals, flowers and birds, 
landscapes with figures, vine patterns, etc, A wide range 
of decorative techniques is made use of: lacquer and 
inlay with radcn (nacre inlay, ref, page fill) or hya- 
ttwn (sheet metal inlay, ref. page 61), overlay of 
thin sheet silver; ornamentation with cloisonne. These 
mirrors contain some Chinese pieces, but it is hard to 
tell the Chinese (rom the Japanese. A magnificent ex¬ 
ample of casting from the Nara period js seen in the 
huge octagonal bron/e lantern standing in front of the 
Hail of the Cheat Buddha at the Todaiji Temple in 
Xara. The diagonally latticed door-grilles of its fire 
chamber have figures in half relief of heavenly beings 
playing musical instruments and lions rampant among 
the clouds. The effect or these cast ornaments is one 
of powerful massiveness. 

The T'ang style which was popular during the Nara 
|>eriod was superseded later by a native Japanese 
atmosphere in the eleventh century. Mote, for example, 
the brilliant design of flowers and vines engraved in 
fine lines cm the sutra box in the Enryakuji Temple in 
Kyoto, Designs of this kind, used frequently from the 
Xara to the Ifciau times, are known as kosege (precious 





A &eciitm of the hosdge tioijm eiifnvfll on ihc suira 
box in [he Enryakaji TenipBe. 

appears nce-flo wer, that is. beautiful (lower). The 
hosoge is not a motif taken from it real flower; it is a 
conventionalfred floral pattern of an Indian origin, 
supplemented by various imaginary elements during the 
course of its transmission through Central Asia to 
China. When it was introduced to Japan from China 
in the Mara period, it appeared in a rather intricate 
form after the Tang mode. but the example on die 
sutra box mentioned above is simplified in the Japanese 
style. Incidentally, this sutra box was excavated in the 
prerincts of the Enryakuji Temple, where it is said to 
have been buried underground since 3031 with some 
sutta scrolls in It- 

The box is an example of cast metal decorated with 
hairline engraving. Openwork on cast metal is seen 
on the Aenian owned by the Chusonji Temple at Hira- 
wumi in twite Prefecture. A keman (wreath of flowers) 
is an ornament hung in a Buddhist building, usually 
from a nageshi (ornamental huiiaoEiinl beam near the 
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ceiling). Originally a keman was made of fresh (lowers 
and bound with a siring, but later the wreath was made 
of wood, cowhide or metal The keman in the Chusonji 
Temple are the finest metal ones existing. They arc 
made of gilt bronze, each decorated with a pair ol 
karyObinga (man-bird or bird with a human head which 
is said n> be living in die Buddhist paradise, and praised 
in the scriptures for its melodious sung) iti repousse on 
a background of openwork hbsogt designs. Their 
elegant symbol ism accords well with the atmosphere 
in a Buddhist sanctuary. 

One of the keman in ilic Chusonji Temple. made in 
the twelfth century. 
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The mirrors of this period typify the evolution of 
[he fjsi metal art from ihe Chinese to [he Japanese style, 
t he mirrors of the Nara period slavishly followed the 
Chinese designs, but the Late Heian pieces were designed 
tn ihe true Japanese manner. The shapes tended to 
turn from floriyte eight-] (died or eight-cusped ones to 
simple round ones* The frames became thin anti 
delicate-looking;, and the designs centered around flower¬ 
ing grasses with birds or butterflies Hying around. 

As in the other branches of the handicraft arts,, the 
metalwork of the Kamakura period (from the end of 
the twelfth to the end of the fourteenth century) lost 
the delicate grace of the previous period and instead 
gained in strength. Lovely daintiness gave way to 
vigorous splendor. Tin's tendency is best exemplified 
in the sharito (pagoda-shaped reliquaries) in the Saitiaijt 
Temple in Nara. made about the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century. These are small containers, in the 
form of a pagoda, with minute crystal beads and other 
things which symbolize the sarred ashes of Gautama 
Buddha. These shunto are very elaborate pieces em¬ 
bellished with intricate designs in openwork* high and 
low relief and Htimkv fief, page 53). 

One of the characteristics of Lite Kamakura period 
was the striking development made in the metalwork 
used for armor and weapons. This was a result of the 
rise of the military class. The making of armor and 
swords progressed greatly, both from a practical and 
tfccomive point of view. Those made for dedication 
to shrines, especially, were designed in an extremely 
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ornate fashion. The fikaito-odoshi (red-laced)* armor 
owned by the Kaluga Shrine in Nara is typical of this 
kind. 

The following Muromariii period (from itre end cl 
die fourteenth to the late sixteenth century) was also 
famous for its Buddhist utensils, some of which were 
interesting piece* showing the influence of the Chinese 
bronzes of the Ming dynasty. Generally speaking, how¬ 
ever, the designs were usually stylized and the technique 
used in making them was poor. In contrast with these 
were the new types of sword-mountings (scabbards and 
hilts) and the tea ceremony kettles. The manner of 
wearing swords changed in this period. Previously, 
swords ipsed to be worn on cords or chains hanging from 
she girdle with the cutting edges downward, while in 
the MuroniarJii period they were worn thrust through 
the girdle with she cutting edges upward. The; new 
way, in which the ha mile of the sword was placed pro¬ 
minently near the breast, gave birth to a new manner 
of decorating swords. The hilt was ornamented with 
word accessory" pieces sue h as Ihe menuki {rivet 
covers), hazuku (knife in sheath worn in the scabbard 
through a hole in the guard) and kogai (a sort of bodkin 
similarly worn in the scabbard). These pieces supplied 
the metal workers with a new field of activity* and Yujo 
Goto, active in the second half of the fifteenth century, 
was outstanding among them. Fiis descendants down 
until the seventeenth generation of Ins family specialized 

“ I hi^ kind of annm i> m. named Ijc-ijlisc us dicet-ircn scales 
are laced with braid QT snips of hide dyed r«f. 
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in making "sword accessory" pieces, until a law pro¬ 
hibiting the wearing of weapons, passed by the govern¬ 
ment at the beginning of the Meiji era, put such pieces 
out of use. Sword guards also Irc'came more anti more 
ornate. The older guards were mostly simple ones with 
slight perforations, but those in and after this period 
were usually ornamented with deftly made openwork, 
inlay or low relief, or sometimes with two or all ol these. 
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The famous masters fn this line of ivork toward the 
dose of i he Muroiroachi period were Kanek- and Nohuie, 
Kettles for use in die tea ceremony turtle their :ip- 
pearance in die Intel \fomTriiirhi period, fron kettles 
for boiling water or cooking had existed since olden 
times, but the rise in popularity ol the tea cult in this 
epoch gave to the tea ceremony kettles 4 special signi¬ 
ficance; they were now considered objects for artistic 
appreciation. Ashtya in the present Fukuoka Prefecture 
and Temmyd (also called I emmei) in Tochigi Prefect ore 
became famous as places lor the production of lea cere^ 
moiiy kettles. I he Ashiya type was characterized hy a 
smooth surface texture, graceful ornamentation and 
refined form, while die Temrnyo type was prized foi its 
rough, coarse-looking surface and simple, matte effect. 
The majority of this latter type is quite plain, A typical 
example of the cast bronze of the Mu ruinatin' (jeriod is 
the hanging lantern dated 1550 , now in the Tokyo 
National Museum. It is remarkable lor its exquisite 
openwork design of Japanese apricot trees and bamboos, 
its smart shape and the fine skill shown in the casting. 
The construction of grand castles and mansions in 
ihe Momoyama period (from the late sixteenth to the 
early seventeenth century) encouraged ihe making of 
elaborate metal doorhandles and ornamental studs. 
The increasing vogue for the tea ceremony in Kvoto 
was responsible for the designing nf a new ty|je of kettle 
for it, 10 supplement the Yshiya and remiuyd types* 
Lite most fatuous of the tea ceremony kettle makers hi 
Kyoto were Zerisei Nagoshi r Dojm Nishimura, and 
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Voj;sr6 Tsujn l>ujin T s pupil. The lien metalwork in 
ihf Momoyama period* however* is seen in the “'sword 
accessory" pieces and sword guards. The "sword 
accessory” art was best represented by the men of die 
Goto family, die famous family of meral carvers of die 
preceding period, and sword guards by die skilled 
makers of the Umetada group, notably Myftju Umetada 
(1558 163 3}, who created brilliant yet dignified designs 
in openwork and inlay. 

Peace and order were established firmly in the bdn 
period (from the early seventeenth to the m ^nineteenth 
century). At about the beginning of die eighteenth 
cei 11 ury ^ swords bee ante m ore an i a men la T t ha n u e i ] i ■ 
tartan* ami “sword accessory" pieces wxrc decorated 
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beautifully with various types of metal carving. The 
general trend of the tinte toward refinement ant! 
decorativeness was host manifested in this field by 
Somtn Vokoya (1670-1733) Hts novel attempts at 
producing free, graphic designs, disregarding the 
previous conventionalized styles, introduced a fresh air 
into the "‘sword accessory" world. The sword guards 
of tins period showed local traits of the respective 
provinces. The most distinguished of these were the 
Higo tsuba (guards oE Higo Province) which had fine 
openwork designs. These were 50 nLimed because they 
were produced in Higo Province (‘the present Kuma- 
moro Prefecture). Matashicht flaps hi (If? 13-1699) was 
outstanding in the Higo group, TJic last master of the 
art of making sword guards was Matsuo Kano (1828- 
1898) who was active toward the end of the Edo period. 
Of the different kinds of mirrors, die type with long 
handles called e-kagami (mirror with handle), which 
appeared in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
enjoyed a great vogue in die seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The e-kagami had uo knob in the center of 
the back for the cord with which to hold the mirror, 
The designs on the earlier mirrors were planned to 
center around die knobs, but those on the mirrors with 
handles had no such limitation, and so were made freely 
as in a painting. Fresh designs made specially for use 
on these mirrors made their appearance in the early 
F.do period. However, the increasing demand for 
mirrors and their consequent production in masses 
resulted in a deterioration in their quality, and the 
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designs gradually became more and more convention- 
ali/etL The increasing use of glass mirrors in the Meiji 
era (1868-1912) finally ended the making of metal 
mirrors which had long been an important branch of 
the metal industry in [apam 

The important social reformation known as die 
Meiji Restoration which took place in ]86S h and the 
subsequent influx of Eitrojiean civilization caused a 
marked change in the nations manner of living. The 
decorative arts of die Meiji era, too, were inlhienctd by 
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iTvis new element and began to take on characteristic* 
(juke different from those of the previous periods. The 
glass mirror taking: the place of the metal ones was an 
example of this new tendency. The traditional tech¬ 
niques used in handicrafts* however, remained the same, 
although they were now applied on dilferent kinds of 
objects. For example, metal carvers, who had displayed 
their Fine skill In "sword accessory" pieces during the 
Edo period* were thrown out of work because in [H7fi 
the government put a bail on wearing swords* but soon 
they found new fields of activity in the making oF 
tablets, vases and other such pieces of interior deram 
non, Nutsiio Kano, referred to above, was the best oE 
the artists of this period of transition. Other represent¬ 
ative metalwork artists oF the time from the Meiji to 
ihe Taisho eras (from the mid-nineteenth to the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century) were Shomin Unno (18 M- 
1915} and Shukyo Tsukada (1848-19 lfi> who were 
masters in carving* and Bisei Unno (1SS4-1917), an ex- 
pen in casting. 

4, Wood and Bamljoo Ware 

In Japan where vegetation is so luxuriant, plant life 
in some form qt other is used very extensively as a 
source of food, clothing and habitation for the people. 
The importance of plant Ike must have been far greater 
to the Japanese in ancient times when vegetation was 
even more dense. However, owing to its perishable 
nature few specimens from the remote past made of 
such material remain in their original state. The wooden 




stem-cups, bawds. spoons, dippers, sword-shaped tools, 
mortars* jostles, fire-making im piemen is, bamboo bas¬ 
kets and oilier tilings excavated together with pieces ol 
the Yayai type of earthenware from the s-Iien at Karako in 
Nara Prefecture and Toro in Shizuoka Prefecture, are 
fine examples of the only ancient wood and bamboo 
works remaining in fairly large groups. 

The introduction of Buddhism into japan in the 
middle of the sixth century by priests and workers who 
brought with them their tools and implements for wood 
and bamboo work, motivated a notable progress In the 
arts. One concrete example of chis seen iti the mini¬ 
ature temple known as the Tam&mushi-zushi which is 
discussed in die next section. This, however, should 
rightfully come under die title of lacquered art. If 
wood and bamboo works only, and not lacquered pieces, 
are to 3>e included in the present section, we would not 
find any sj>edmen worth noting until the Nara period 
(from the mid-seventh to the end of die eighth century), 
and even in and after the Narn period there are few 
worth mention excepting a group of objects in the 
collection of the Shosoin Repository in Nara, Though 
lacquered and un lacquered objects liotli fall under ihe 
hiinie category of wood work, the former have more 
durability. The owners of lacquered articles also tend 
to take greater care when handling them. These 
reasons account for the greater loss suffered by objects 
of virtu in plain wood. 

The Shosom Repository houses numbers of wood 
and bamboo relics of the period around the eighth 
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century; These include a wide variety of objects made 
of various materials. The materials used in making the 
wooden articles are hinoki (Japanese cypress), kin (em¬ 
press tree), sugi (Japanese cedar), knstt (camphor tree). 
hd (Japanese cucumber tree), fcaedc (maple), nalsume 
(jujube), kaya (Torreya nucifer.i bicb. et Xucc.), tsubaki 
(C In nest 1 camellia), luma (Japanese mulberry), toga 
(Tsiiga Sieboldii Carr.), makti (Aphanantiie aspera 
Planch), kann (Chinese quince), ha hi (persimmon;, 
isuki (a variety of the keyaki tree)* Huge (box tree)* shitan 
(red sandalwood), jinkn (eagle-wood), and binrdju 
(betel-nut palm). Of these- ihe variety most frequently 
used and with ihe most existing specimens is the red 
sandalwood. There are in ihc Shosoin Repository as 
many as five examples of the musical Instrument known 
as ihe biwa made of tills wood, which indicates the 
poputariiy of this material at the time. There are also 
some examples of other kinds of wood stained in the 
color of red sandalwood. Sandalwood and eagle-wood, 
too, were valued because they were precious imported 
material. Black persimmon wood was also used 
frequently; probably for its beautiful grain. Objects 
made of black persimmon wood rank next in number 
in the Shosuin collection alter those made of red 
sandalwood. 

The types of ornamentation used cm these wood 
bases were makuga, mden, bekko-bari f kingm-e and sate 
(mosaic, nacre Inlay, tortoise-shell overlay, gold and 
silver painting, and color painting, ref. page 58). 
Ornate specimens of mokuga 3 which are mosaic pieces 
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An example oF cmsie b.ickgamnsqn board 

preserved £n the Shosbin Repository. 

c ombtning ivory, hom ( wood and bamboo ol different 
colors, may be seen in boards for the game ol qo, back- 
gammon boards and on the musical instruments called 
k ,aw - Radcv (nacre inlay) was applied on wooden 
objects as well as on lacquered pieces, mostly on red 
sandalwood. The shells embedded in the dark-colored 
wood show an exquisite iridescence, and their effect is 
enhanced when they art used together with amber and 
tor i oise shell, Btkk&bari means covering the gold-foiled 
or painted wood surface with tortoise shell. A typical 
specimen ol this technique used in combination with 
nacre inlay h the octagonal box with a design ol man¬ 
darin ducks and llowers in the Shdsoin collection. Kin- 
(gold and silver paintings was applied on wood 
work objects as well as on lacquered wares. The bases 
01 * w hic h ihis technique is applied w F ere sometimes ol 
white wood such as the Japanese cypress and Japanese 
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CUcumber tree, but more frequently such dark-colored 
woods as the hi rick persimmon and the red sandalwood 
were preferred* Actually ii tvas c»n the black or dark 
brownish-black backgrounds Ural tBe gold and silver 
drawings stood out with good effect. Sait (color paint¬ 
ing) was done by painting a design on a box, table or 
similar object with pigments blended with glue. The 
designs done by this method are less durable than oilier 
types ol surface decoration, as the pigments are apt to 
wear oft. The $aie boxes hi the Shosoin collection, 
however, are not utility pieces, the majority of them 
having been made for temporary use at die consecration 
ceremony ol the Great Buddha statue in 752 and at 
other ceremonial occasions in the Tdcialji Temple. 

VVc should not overlook the existence ol some other 
pieces which were left plain, instead ai being orna men ted 
with such decorations as those mentioned above, so as 
to display the beautiful grains of wood* For instance, 
the elegant color and grain of the plain wood are 
emphasized in the simply constructed bookcase made 
of kurogahi {black persimmon) housed in the Shosotn 
Repository, and known as the Kmognk^n^zushi (Black 
Persi inmon Bookcase)* 

Bamboo work articles are made of raw bamboo stem 
or knitted with split bamboo, and in most cases both 
display the natural beauty ol die material* f6td (swords 
in bamboo scabbards), shakuhachi and j ho (vertically 
blown pipes) are good examples □[ the former, while 
the latter is represented by kego or ktko (flower 
baskets or liower containers), about a loot in diameter*, 
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The lop of an octagonal box fmerni iviih n>riojw-ihet| 
:inil inlaid wtrh nacre. pncwrvM in lbe Shftrfm Re¬ 
pository. 


used in the flower-sprinkling course of a Buddhist 
ceremony. The Shosom Repository has 5<i5 examples 
of these flower baskets. 

Few examples exist of the wood and bamboo work 
made during the Heiati period (from the end of the 
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eighth to the end of the twelfth century} and thereafter, 
hui in rht j Momuyama and Edo periods (from the end 
of the sixteen lit to the middle of the. nineteenth century) 
bamboo work made new progress in connection with 
the rei-t ceremony. It is said that the great tea-master; 
Sen-no-Rikyij (1521-1591}. invented a simple type of 
ham boo tea-caddy which was nothing more than a 
section cut mu from a bamboo stem. Shagen Kuroda, 
a hue bamboo work artist, was discovered by tire tea- 
m aster* EnsfiQ Kobori (1579-1647}> and his descendants 
also worked with this material for the Sen family* The 
Koma^awa family, specializing in ita-mono (ref. page 
57) created an original style iia furniture pieces for use 
in the tea ceremony, such as standing shelves, tea^set 
boxes and folding screens, Jodei Kobayudii, a prot^g^ 
of the feudal lord and famous tea culust, Fnmai Maun 
daira (1751- ISIS), h known particularly for his sode- 
shoji (low standing screens) with graceful trellis patterns 
in bamboo, which he planned for use in die tea 
ceremony. 

Artist* in wood and bamboo work in the Edo period 
(from the early seventeenth to the mid-nineteenth 
century) found a new held for expression in the jietiuAc. 
A nctsuke was a catch, usually a small piece of sculpture, 
fastened on the end of a string which passed between 
die girdle and the garment, to secure from jailing am 
small personal belonging, such as die inro (medicine 
case}, kinehaku (money pouch) or tobacco pouch, which 
was fastened at the other end- The materials used in 
making mis tike were waod< bamboo, Ivory, horn, metal. 


pottery and lacquer ware, anti of these ivory and box- 
irec wood were used most commonly. Netsuke were 
itsetl commonly both hv samurai (warriors) and men 
of the chon in (townspeople) class, and the designs 
decorating these artistic miniatures were naturally rich 
in variety. Among the most distinguished of the 
t letsukc carvers in wood were Shuzan Voshimura (d. 
1776) in Osaka; Toen Morikawa (IS20-1894) in Nara; 
L T nian Detne (in the mid-eighteenth century), Hiromori 
Miwa (in the late eighteenth century) and llojitsu Mei- 
keisai (d, 1872) in Edo; Tametake Kita (in the mid- 
eighteenth century) in Nagoya; and Masanao Suzuki 
(1815-1890) in Ise in the present Mie Prefecture. 

While the samurai and die common citizens were 
delighting in their nets it kc, the larmtng jtoptil.ice in the 
rural areas were producing interesting examples of folk- 
craft like trays and baskets which were Fuji of a sim¬ 
ple, rustic kind of beauty. These, of course, were articles 
whose primary importance lay in strength and durability, 
but they have an appeal because of their loveliness 
which conveys the feeling oi their milkers. 

Owing to the gradual adoption of Western ways oi 
Jiving by many people the wood work of the Meiji 
era (1868-1912) found a new field of expansion in 
Western-style furniture. As a matter of necessity, it 
Look a certain period of time before the original Japa¬ 
nese ideas could he set at work in this field to sup¬ 
plement or replace the Ixirrowed Western designs. The 
wood w-ork artists who distinguished themselves in this 
period were Kihachi Kitichi (1826-1906) and his son 
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Hanfco Kiuchi (1855-1933), who were skilled in wio*«* 
irtgflN (inlaid wood, inlay of designs on wood with wood 
of dillcrcm kinds, stone or shell). 

5, Lacquer Wart 

Lacquer art is 3 distinctly Oriental kind of handl 
cmfi which developed in Japan, China. Annam, Korea 
and T ha 1 land. Japanese lacquer ware especially is held 
m high esteem the world over, as tan he deduced from 
(he fact thru lacquer ware is often called japan ware 
jusi as ceramics ware is called chinu ware. 

The oldest existing specimens of lacquer ■ware in 
[a pan are ihe bows, bowls ami combs of lacquered wood 
and vessels of lacquered knit bamboo excavated from 
a site of tine Jdmtm period in Hachmohe ill Aomori 
Prefecture. Finds of the Ancient Burial Mound period 
also contain some examples of lacquer ware. These 
pieces, however, were made mostly for utility purposes, 
ft was after the Asuka period (from the mid-sixth to 
rhe mid-seventh century) that the lacquer ai t made real 
artistic development. The earliest specimen nf artistic 
lacquer work in existence h the miniature slirine in 
die Horyuji Temple known as Ta mam ash i-zush t {lama- 
mmhi Miniature Shrine). This is the shrine for a 
Buddhist icon and is in the form of a palace building 
placed on a box-shaped pedestal It received its name 
because it is decorated with the iridescent wing sheaths 
of a kind of beautiful beetle called tamamushi 
(chrysothroa elegans), arranged under openwork fittings 
of gilt bronze on the edges of its pedestal. It is 
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lacquered black all over, and ha;; paintings on its panels 
done with vermilion, yellow and green lacquer. Es¬ 
pecially interesting among these paintings are Lite scenes 
from jataka (lives of Gautama Buddha in his previous 
worlds of metempsychosis) on the si tie panels o( the 
pedestal. 'Hie pictures are highly imaginative and 
descriptive of motion, and their coloring is simple yet 
rich in decorative elfect because of the successful color 
scheme. The honeysuckle motif discussed in the 
chapter on metalwork (ref. page 105) is also found 
here and l lie re on this miniature shrine. 
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The lacquer an in the Xara period (from the mid- 
seventh to the end of the eighth century), Hke in oilier 
tyj>es of handicrafts, was influenced by the highly ad¬ 
vanced technique? and designs of die lacquer ware of 
the T*ang dynasty in China. Previously, the bodies of 
all lacquer ware had been made either of wood or of 
bamboo r and the technique of using both Jtfl nshifsu 
(drydacquer) and shippi (lacquered hide) was brought 
into the country anew in the Nara period. New tech¬ 
niques of ornamentation were also used hi this period: 
hydmon (sheet metal inlay), raden (nacre inlay), 
mitmda-e (oil painting with litharge) and makie (the 
so-called "gold lacquer"). There are still many examples 
of all of liitse techniques in the Shosbin Repository 
excepting for Tnakie, which has only one specimen left, 
the scabbard of a sword. The art of makit, which made 
such marvelous progress after the Helan period as 
a representative type of Japanese handicraft, was still 
In its embryonic stage in the Nara period* Moreover, ii 
is hard to tell whether the jnakie design on the said 
scabbard was done by a Japanese craftsman or not p just 
as it is to discriminate between Japanese and Chinese 
examples of hydmon or raden. 

Afnkie art developed by leaps and bounds during the 
late Hsian period and rose to the top of all the deco- 
rative techniques in lacquer. Unlike the hydmon and 
raden styles, makie consisted of the simple process of 
sprinkling gold and silver dust on a design drawn in 
lacquer. It allowed a freer presenuuEon of graphic 
designs, and its delicate, graceful touch suited the taste 
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of the Kef an nobility. As the art of makie thus pro- 
grassed and the demand for malic works increased, it 
was gradually used on ;t wider variety of objects: food 
and drinking vessels, cosmetic holders, lanterns, 
Stationery pieces, furniture, and even on the wooden 
surfaces of buildings. The oldest specimen ol makie 
in the Late Heinn period is the ,J box For thirty volumes 
of Buddhist manuscripts" with a fiQSQge design {reh 
page 105) now owned by the Ninnaji Temple in Kyoto. 
This box was made in 919 to contain the writings on 
Esoteric Buddhism which had been brought hack from 
China by the priest Kukai (774-835). exponent of ihe 
Hblngoii doctrines of Buddhism in Japan, The Inunda¬ 
tion oJ this box is kartshiisu (dry-tacquer), a material 
generally used in the previous period, and the design 
on it retains a lingering touch of the T'ang style* In 
the eleventh to the twelfth centuries, the influence ol 
the T*ang style disappeared. A genuine Japanese style 
became manifest both in form and in design. Designs, 
in particular, tended to become more elegant, based 
upon sketches drawn by the painters of the Yamato-e 
school. Typical of this son are die box of the karabitsti 
type (box with legs and cover) with a design of a marsh 
and plovers, owned by the Kongobuji Temple on Ml 
Koya in Wakayama Prefecture, and the cosmetic box 
with ;i design of wheels half submerged in a stream, 
belonging to the col lection of the National Commission 
for the Protection of Cultural Projierties. Bmh are 
fine examples of tm ikie art, enriched with radett , which 
gives variety to the designs and serves to enliven the 
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whole effect. Incidentally, nutcn also was fully 
assimilated during the Late Heian period, and was 
used lavishly on makic works. It was also frequently 
used independently as architectural ornamentation on 
pillars, lime Is and other building parts. The H6'6d6 
(Phoenix Hall) of the Byodoin Temple in Kyoto, and 
the Konjiktdo (Golden Hall) oi die Qmsonji I empie 
at IE ira burnt in Iwate Prefecture, for instance, still 
retain vestiges of their original splendor in the Late 
Heian times. 

Makie in the Kamakura period (from the end of the 
twelfth to the end of the four teen tli century) was 
i liaracterized by its designs, in which a more realistic 
representation gained over the graceful, sentimental 
treatment of the preceding fieri od. This tendency was 
common in all fields of art, but in makir it was enhanced 
by technical changes. Makie designs during the Heian 
period were executed in two kinds of nictal powder: 
gold dust and silver dust, or gold dust and aokin dust 
(a bluish mixture of gold and silver dust), which created 
a moderate color contrast. In the Kamakura |jci iod 
silver dust was seldom used. Designs were done almost 
exclusively in gold alone, and therefore stood out with 
strong effect on black-lacquered grounds. The creation 
of takn-makic, with the designs raised in low relief by 
the application of laequer over and over again, also 
was instrumental in adding to such an effect. The 
writing-set box, with a design of chrysanthemums grow¬ 
ing along a fence, owned by the Tsurugaoka Hat hi man¬ 
go Shrine at Kamakura near Tokyo, and the tebaku 
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(cosmetic box) with 3 design of Japanese apricot trees 
turned by the Mishima Shrine in Shizuoka Prefecture, 
are masterpieces illustrating the characteristics of die 
makic of the Kara akura peri nil with their powerful 
forms and realistic graphic designs- The former is the 
oldest existing example of makic art* T lie latter is 
another antique specimen and the original con ten is 
consisting ol a complete set of combs* mirrors powder 
boxes anti other items remain intact to the present 
day^ 

The technique used in making raden progressed re¬ 
markably in the Kamakura period side by side with the 
mahie art. Radcn in tins period is represented excel¬ 
lently by a saddle known as the + Shigure Saddle” (ref. 
jjage 10) from the collection of die Eisei Bunko 
Library in Tokyo. It is amazing to note how skilfully 
the brittle shell was cut into intricate shapes and inlaid 
on the curving surface of the saddle to produce the 
graphic design. 

Lacquer an was influenced greatly by the Chinese 
style in the M m aniac hi period (from the end ol the 
fourteenth 10 the late sixteenUi century). T he shapes 
ol the lacquer objects* following the manner of the 
Chinese art under die Ming dynasty* became freer* and 
manifested a sort oE rustic vigor instead of ihe stylized 
simplicity which had characterized the work of the 
Kamakura period. Mahie designs In the style of the 
traditional Yam&to-e panning were seasoned with the 
type oE brush work used in Chinese-ityle palming I he 
Kongo (also known as Kamc r Chinese painting') school 
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of painting, which sprang up in Japan during the 
Murom neb i period under the influence of the black* 
and-white paintings of the Sung and Yuan dynasties, was 
characterized by the powerful effect of its brush strokes 
in the depicting of rocks, trunks of trees, running water, 
etc. Utilized on such details of the makie designs as 
rocks, tree trunks and water streams, the Chinese style 
lines gave them an atmosphere of strength which was fat 
removed from the traditional elegance. The composi- 
tion of the designs became more complex, and the 
technique used in their execution became more elaborate. 
The development of the taka-makte technique was es¬ 
pecially notable. Characteristics ol the makie art oi 
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flu’s period are shown in the inksione box with a design 
entitled “ShiVno-yama," from the collection ol the 
National Commission for the Protection of Cultural 
Properties. The design is a symbolic illustration of a 
|weni which sings about the scenery of Shio-no-yaraa, 
witli a lew characters from the text of the poem scattered 
nlHHtt in tiie picture (ref, page 136), 

Clf the various types of lacquer art besides makic, 

I hose known as Katnalstimhori and rhinkin (ref. page 
6 -J do I wished in the Miuoniatlu period. Kamakura- 
bon was originally an imitation in wood carving 
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A box decomctl with moiriV designs of IkhtiIkv-js ;md 
iimium grasses belonging tp the KinEaiji Temple. 

of the Chinese tmishu. Chinese tsuishu articles 
were imported in gTeat quantities at the lime, and 
Kamnkum-hari shared their popularity. The former 
was prized Lot i ls elaborate carving, while the latter was 
loved for its simple, rough type of beauty Chiniun, 
too, was a handicraft imported from China, hut the 
style it developed m japan differed I tom that of its 
Chinese prototype. T he Japanese specimens fell short 
in the fluidity of their engraved lines, but were richer 
in refined grace. 

The lacquer art took on .1 new asjjtfCt in the Momo- 
yattia |X-riod (from the late sixteenth to die early 
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seventeenth century). Because of its lavish ornateness 
it was favored by the newly risen samurai class, and the 
articles done in this style showed the decided change 
from the delicate, subdued beauty of the Muromachi 
period to the hold, blight Roridiiy of the new age. T he 
shapes of the lacquer work of this period were rich in 
variety, and included the traditional Japanese-style 
forms popular cilice the Heian period, and some trans¬ 
mitted in previous periods from China tinder the Ming 
dynasty and from Korea and even some introduced front 
Europe, One universal feature common to all these 
was power within the realm of smart freshness. The 
designs were simplified, and the simplicity was of such 
a kind as to add to the decorative effect. There is, for 
example, a Itox with its top and side surfaces each 
sectioned by a diagonal line into two triangles. One of 
the triangles is coated with naskiji* and decorated with 
bamboos with straight stems; and the other section h 
lacquered black and has a design of autumn grasses with 
curving stems and leaves. The contrast of die two 
entirely different pictures in this case is a successful 
device to attract the interest ol the observer. 

Representative of the makie in the Mojnnvama 
period is the type known as Kddaip-mtifnr, deriving its 
name from the Kodtiiji Temple at Higashiyamn in 
Kyoto. The Kodaiji is a Buddhist temple founded in 


* “Pearakili ground" ii a baac covered with J^cLfilLr, ovci which 
■ UL or *tlvef tliiisl i- spi inUeiL ;nul then centred ii^.iiu with 
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ISOS by Kodaiin, widow of Hideyoshi TayotomL It is 
said that the lady, after her husband's death, transferred 
a part of Fn.shjnij Castle, which hail been HideyoshTs 
dwelling, to I I fi^ashiyamu. and made it into the temple. 
The temple houses a shrine containing wooden Images 
of Hideyoshi and his wife; ihe door panels of this 
shrine are decorated with gorgeous makie designs of 
pine-trees and bamboos and of chrysanthemums and 
maples. The temple also owm a mimlH.i ol furniture 
pieces and utensils such as standing shelves, ten (meal 
trays with legs), rice and soup bowls, chairs and cab- 
jtuls. all ornamented with makfc, The makir designs 
on these pieces are al! done in the same style, which 
is called by its generic term, Kodniji-ntakic „ 

The iVfomoyama |x?riod has left a group of in teres t- 
ing specimens of makit reflecting site contact which 
Japan had with European culture. These are inks tone 
boxes, standing shelves, drum bodies and other objects 
showing designs of matchlock guns, playing cards, smok 
ing pipes and other things which were brought to Ja¬ 
pan by Euioj jeans at that time. There were also 
religious ceremonial utensils for me within Japan and 
decorative pieces for export, such as, for example, host 
boxes used in the Catholic service and balk gam man 
boards, which were made under the guidance of, or to 
the order of, English oj Dutch (tuples. 

The fresh designs and the bold style of [heir exctu 
turn. which characterized the work of the Momoyama 
peritKl, continued to be gxspular and were improved in 
she Edu period, Gradually improved with the passage 
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of time, the mri/;r> was brought to n peak of refinement 
th]ring ilie early days of the period, and the perfection 
of the makic ware was manifested especially in the 
intelligent ideas and composition of the designs. The 
refinement of the early Edo lacquer art is typified by 
the mekie articles by Knetsu. Koetsti lion-ami* as was 
mentioned before, was a man of many talents. Besides 
being a good painter, calligrapher and potter, he dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a superb makw artist, I’he 
mk&tone box with the design of a bridge on pontoons, 
belonging to the collection of (he Tokyo National 
Museum, ts a pre-eminent masterpiece showing his very 
unconventional ideas of designing. 

In contrast with the group of makic works which 
derive their boJd r simplified designs from the Memo- 
yama style* another group following the elaborate, 
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delicate style of the Mitroimthi period also appeared 
at the beginning of the early Edo period. These were 
extremely ornate, luxurious pieces with designs raised 
in relief and decorated with mu hie, arid further enriched 
with inlays of carved metal and shell Many fine 
specimens of this kind were made by the men of die 
Koamt family, who served the Tokugawa shogun in 
successive generations si'i makic experts. Hie magni¬ 
ficent .set of standing shelves and their contents, preserved 
in the Tokugawa Art Museum in Nagoya, is widely 
known as a masterpiece by Nagashige Koami (15®- 
1651). 

The mitldle pan of the Edo period saw the rise of 
the chonin (townspeople) class. The taste of this newly- 
rich class was for luxurious decorativerifess, and the 
TfHtkir of that period reflected their liking in elaborate 
designs executed with a lavish use of gold. Generally 
speaking* it tended to appeal to the vulgar taste. There 
were, however, some a nisi* who were proud of their 
l nd i vid ua I origi 11 a ] styles* Kfirm Oga la (1658-1716) 
and Scisei Shiomi (1846-1718) in Kyoto, and Hariisu 
Ogawa (1663-1747) in Edo, were outstanding among 
these, Korin* especially, left for posterity the famous 
inks tone box with it design depicting the scene ol the 
Yatsuhasht Bridge (in Aichi Prefecture) over a jwmd 
where irises are in full bloom, now owned by die Tokyo 
National Museum. Among the makie artists prominent 
toward the end of die Edo period, mention must he 
inn dr of T qyo li/uka (in [be late eighteenth rcnttiry), 
Yoyusai Mara (1772-1845} in Edo, and Zfikoku Tama 
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kajf (IB05-1 &f>9) who lived in Takamatsu in Shikoku. 

J he above h a brief outline of the makie art in the 
Montoyama and Edo [jeriod^ Other types of lacquer 
art fashionable in those periods were umshi-e 3 milmdft-e n 
chinkin and radeiK ft is interesting to note that while 
mahie prospered chiefly in the two main cities of Japan* 
namely Kyoto and lido, the latter types developed 
mainly in the local areas. Urushi-c had been produced 
in Kyoto since the Momoyama |>eriud; Jolidji-nuri (mm 
meaning lacquering or lacquered object) originating at 
abnm the same time in Mutsu Province (the present 
Iwate Prefecture) was more famous in the local districts. 
Of the mllsuda e (oil painting with litharge), the Joga - 
ham-tuni in Etehu Province (the present Toyama Pre¬ 
fecture), reportedly first produced in the early Edq 
period* was most famous. Among die chinkin wares 
the best known was the kind produced at Wajtma in 
N : oto Province (the present hliikaua Prefecture), which 
was fust made in the middle part of the Edo period. 
Nagasaki had its peculiar type of raden, which like die 
Chinese style, used very thin strips of shell Another 
kind of lacquer art in the Chinese style was a lacquered 
wool! carving which copied the effect of tauisku, begin¬ 
ning in the mid-Edo period at Murakami in Echigo 
Province (the present Niigata Prefecture). 

Besides these, there were local products using plain 
lacquering, dial is to say; without inlaid* carved or 
painted ornaments. The Aizii-mtri at Aim Wakamatsu 
in Iwashiro Province (the present Fukushinri Prefecture), 
which originated in the Momoyama period; the Wakam 
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nuri* at Obama in Wakasn Province (the present Fukuj 
Prefecture), said to have been first produced in ike early 
Edo period: the Tsugaru-tiuri {almost similar to the 
Waknsa-nuri) in Tsugarti Province (the present Aomori 
Prefecture); tile Kurae-ntiri in Kii Province (the present 
Wakayama Prefecture), and the Slttnikei»«ri in Tlida 
Province (the present Gifu Prefecture) and Nosliiro 
Province (the present Akita Prefecture), originating in 
nr after the mid-Edo period: -all these types of lacquer 
ware developed in the local districts during the SOD 
years beginning in the Jale sixteenth century acid ending 
in the mkhninetoctuh century. 

riie above-mentioned local crafts con tin tied in ex* 
istcnie during die Mciji era (I868-I9I2), and some o| 
them made great progress in new industrialized forms. 
A/fj/i/e in ihe Mciji era did not make any notable 


t hi- i'f.e of lacquer ware h rotueJ wiih layris ri djlkrent 
”'lorp(l lacqurr. lovireiJ Ivith gold leaf anil polljhod. Mien 
coated with thill (rinspsrcfll lacquer, amt poliihfrl again [o 
bung out (irjutifnl minded pallenu. 
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development, but it gave rise to many artists who 
developed full command of the established techniques. 
The most distinguished id these were Zeshin SI 11 bat Li 
(1807-1 Syi). In ho Kawanobe (1830-1910) and Shrasai 
Shirayum:i (1S53-1923). all of Tokyo- 

6. Fabrics 

The art of weaving in Japan is believed to have 
originated nrotmcl the beginning of the Christian era. 
The Japanese irj this period were said to have learned 
how lo cultivate fields and plant them with hemp, to 
spin threads with the fiher of hemp as well as of ftoro 
(Japanese paper mulberry) and ktiwa (mulberry)* and 
to weave cloth on a very simple kind of loom. 

From about the fourth to the fifth century many 
people began to come over to Japan From Korea and 
in time they became naturalized*. Many of them were 
('hinese who had been living in Korea. These new 
citizens brought with them other persons From tribes 
who were skilled in weaving, and these gave impetus to 
the Japanese weaving art. The only source of informs 
lion regarding the types of clothing used in those times 
is ihe haniwa, the terra-cotta figures of humans, animals, 
houses and other objects excavated from the tumuli of 
the Ancient Burial Mound jieriod. fl&nium figures of 
men of the upper classes were made wearing coats with 
short sleeves folded to [he left* and loose,. baggy trousers 
lied with strings at the knees. Figures nT the noble- 
women wenr coats with similar cylindrical sleeves, also 
folded to the left* and skirts over them. 




Fan off the 
Tenjukoh u 
Mandam of 
[he Chujjilji 
f'cinple. 



Handicrafts in general made remarkable progress 
in ihe Asuka period (from the mid-sixth to the mid- 
seventh century). The fabric art was especially note¬ 
worthy. The most famous specimen of this an existing 
from this period is an embroidered picture in ihe Chfi 
giijt Temple in Nara, known as the Tmjtikoku Man- 
dam, which illustrates the Buddhist paradise called 
Tenjukoku ([.and of Heavenly Longevity). This wall 
Flanging was embroidered hy several court lathes at the 
order Qt Tachibanamo Oiralsume, consort ol Prince 
Shotoku (ref. page 24) with a prayer Jor the spirit 
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of the prince -4Fier his death. The mfimfara is said to 
jfpresent Tenjukoku where the prince was believed later 
to have been reborn. The picture was discovered in 
fragments, which were assembled and mounted in a 
frame about three Feet square. History tells us, how¬ 
ever. that the picture originally consisted ul two wall 
hangings ol a considerably large size. E he remain ing 
Fragments have designs of people, a phoenix, [he moon 
and the legendary bare Living in the mouii, temple 
buildings, etc.* embroidered with threads of various 
colors. 

The fabric art had its golden age in the Nara period 
(from the mid-stvemh to the end of the eighth century). 
The progress of the weaving and dyeing techniques in 
this jjeriod was d ue> nti one ha ml, largely to the in¬ 
troduction of the T'ang crafts irom China, and, on the 
other, to the establishment of a powerful centralized 
government by the Reform of Taika which carried on 
among many other industrial enterprises these two textile 
industries. 

The techniques used in the fabric art in this period 
were ol various types, for instance, weaving, dyeing and 
embroidery. The most gorgeous type of weaving was 
the nhkiki (brocade). I he Shdsoin Repository in Nara 
contains many brocaded pieces, including such exquisite 
examples as the rover of an arru rest with a design of 
phoenixes, NhJtikt weaving included a variety called 
isuiH^nishiki (tapestry weave), which was the .same as 
ihe taj>estry made iu laiei |periods, The gorgeousness 
□F the nishiki was tom lusted with the elegance of ay& 
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JipjTi Ttfe^cL Burr-iu 

A piece ry( brocade woi'en in ihc N'ara jwrseeL 
Owned by the Tukyu Xallonal Museum. 
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(twill weave), and ihe elaborateness of rrt {s-ilk gauze) 
which appeared as fine ns if it were knitted work 

Kye work in the Nara [period made great *t ridei 
forward in different branches, such as rokechi (wax- 
resisting dyeing or batik), kyuh^chi (jammed dyeing), 
and hokichi (lied dyeing). The collection in the Sho- 
soiti Repository includes folding screens on which are 
mounted cloths with designs showing the characteristics 
of these different techniques ol dye work. 

Embroidery also was an important factor in tile 
fabric art of this period, A fine example is the fruit 
(banner-like pendent ornament used in Buddhist build 
ings) embroidered on both sides with threads of five 
colors. 

While existing specimens of fabric art in the Nar i 
period are quite numerous, those from tire Heian period 
(from the end of the eighth to the end of the twelfth 
century) have almost all been lost. Records gleaned 
from literature and painting* however, show that the 
textile art of the Late He tan period, like other types ol 
handicrafts, was imbued with die native Japanese flavor, 
Tt appears that the adapting of the art to native tastes 
was due greatly to the change that occurred in the Form 
of the clothing worn by the (jeople. The ceremonial 
dress lor courtiers made in the T p ang style, which had 
been in use during the Nara period, was transformed 
into the Japanese style of dre$,% called wkutai, Jn 
contrast with ibis ceremonial dress, there appealed the 
types of clothing known i\* nosht and kariginti worn by 
the courtiers In private life. The ndshi especially was 


the most widely used of men's costume in ilie Late 
Hcian period, and was frequently deferabed and depicted 
in the literary worts and scroll-paintings of [lie time 
It was a very grateful form well suited to the nobility* 

lire full dress worn by the ladies, corresponding to 
the men's sokutai, was called j uni hi tift (twelvefold 
dress), ft consisted of numerous garments of different 
colors worn one over another, with a long pleated si;in 
railed tno worn over these and spread trailing behind. 
The outermost garment was made ol fabric with 
beautiful patterns, and the skirt was decorated with 
brush work painting, embroidery or tied dyeing, some¬ 
times with the addition of applied gold- or silver-leaf 
on laments and even rnden (nacre inlay) or bronze 
mirrors. Illustrations ol the juniJtitoff disclose that she 
beauty of clothing In the concept of the people of the 
Late Hcian period did not lie in the designs on them 
but in the contrast of colors shown in the manifold 
plain undergarments revealed at the sleeves and neck 
and in the train. The colors used differed according to 
the different seasons. 

The beauty of the fabric art of this jieriod is also 
seen in an unusual specimen: the seven ktike-mfimari, 
or talismans in cloth cases which were worn hanging 
from the neck, now owned by the Shitermoji Temple in 
Osaka, These are small wooden tablets contained in 
ruses of brocade, which have metal studs decorated with 
designs in low relief- Although small in sl*e, the rases 
are beautiful pieces manifesting the delicate taste of the 
[_ate Heian period. 
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The screen panel an the left tOktcitt UjtLt} 

dyeing. I he one an [lie rt^ht K kyukerhi ijammnl dye 
H'orkJj at the Nsra period. Tktfli arc kept ill the ft h Art in 
Repoailui) 
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Olir of Etic 
SCVC» J&J^r-FTFff- 
jfiori iiLlmIc in 
the nvclfth Cen¬ 
tury, and owned 
by tEip ^3 1 i Ten 
noji Temple. 


Existing examples of the fabric ait of the following 
Kamakura and Muromaihi periods (Iruin the end of 
the twelfth to the late sixteenth century} arc scarce. An 
i input rant characteristic of live clothing of these periods 
was the simplified form ol the costumes. It is impor¬ 
tant also to note that the types of dresses which had 
previous]} fjcen worn only by the lower classes o| peo* 
p]e began eo be used by the upper classes as well- Among 
the men's costumes, the karigitiit, an informal dress fur 
tile nubility in the preceding period, was adopted as 
the official costume lor the warrior class, while the 
hitttterc, which had been in use by ihe lower classes, 
became one nl the costumes used by the warriors tor 
everyday wear. In die Tokyo National Museum there 
is preserved one o| die oldest s|ierifltu™ of the esjk? oJ 
hiiatarr thaj was worn uiitlea armor. 

Of all the women's clothes the juttihilae was most 
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elaborate, Rut gruduaOy the practice of wearing this 
and othej manifold -layered outfits went olll of fashion. 
The outer garments tended to be omitted;, until finally 
the kasode, originally an undergarment to lye worn 
under the formal costtjme p appeared on top. A skirt 
resembling trousers in form was worn over the kosode 
dress? but this skirt, too, was later omitted, so that the 
hoaode became the real complete garment. Originally 
the kosffd(\ as part of tlie underwear, had been plain, 
but as it became the outer garment, it naturally began 
to be ornamented with colorLuL designs. Around the 
middle of the Muromacha period the hvsvdtr began to 
appear in large attractive patterns made by Isujigahana- 
zome dyeing (ref. |xige 65), 

Although the forms of both men's and womens 
clothing thus changed* the sohutai and the junihitoe, 
die full costumes for courtiers and ladies in the Hcian 
period* remained in use at the imperial court u> be 
worn on rare ceremonial occasions. Examples of these 
elaborate gowns are still preserved in the TsurttgaoLi 
Hachimaiigu Shrine in Kamakura p the Kuntano Hay a* 
tama Shrine in Wakayama* and the AtsiUa Shrine in 
Nagoya, fitipplyji^ us wiih valuable reference on the 
brocade, twiJI and other weaving techniques of the time 
Erom the Kamakura to the Murom achi period. Speci¬ 
mens of the embroidery of these periods exist on several 
Buddhist Images, The picture of the Am Ida triad 
(Buddha Anii'tabha and Two Attendants)* owned by 
the Sainenji Temple in Ishikawa Prefecture* h an 
elaborate piece of work, all embroidered with threads 
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of various colors, 

I( should be noted that during the Muromachl 
perim! r with i lie? spread uE the te^± cult, it became the 
vogue 10 appreciate the Chinese cloths ol the Sung, 
and Ming dynasiies + These were prized as 
material from which to make cases for die tea ceremony 
utensils and to mount the hanging scrolls of painting 
or calligraphy used as ornamental hangings In die alcove 
of the tea room. Col let: lively c 3 ass i Red as meibuim- 
girc (cloths for Famous things),* these cloths included 
such varieties as kin ran (gold brocade), tinnsu (a kind 
of satin), kart to (striped weave from China and the 
southern Pacific areas), and in kin (doth with pa ciems 
in gold leaf applied by means of lacquer or glue). 
Various types under each variety were named distinc¬ 
tively in reference to their patterns or alter their 
owners, as Ensku-donsu (donsu favored by Enslvu 
Kobori, ref. page !23)j tor example. The im|jorted 

* A [none; she utensils (tea bwts r tea-caddies, etc.) for the tea 
rcrefflOiiy, there arc objectrussified as mt-ihuiiu 4 famous 
things) an<| C^mcihutsu ftblngi of gieat fame). The former 
denote a group of objects *r1ccicd by Sen-no-Rjfcyii, xJie pre¬ 
eminent Eca^maatcr of the tfumoyama period, a ad Iils cou- 
tmporaHes at the order of Ngbunaga Oda and lais successor, 
Hidejaihi TOyotomi, The latter includes the piece* earlier 
classified. as Blldi by NOafflh Stfami and other ait crick* m 
the Munmadii period at the request nf the Shdgtm Yo&himaia 
Ashikaga. Besides these, there is another group called tftuko- 
fnfjfclital {later famous things) , which were listed in addition 
by EiuliO Knlwri in the V.da period, but this group 1$ commonly 
included within Rise ujeifcui.ru group. These objects being 
invaluable treasure* for the tea ccTCUionv masters, cues were 
specially made for the individual pieces from the precious im¬ 
ported dot Ei. The dolhs used for making these objects were 
calEnl meitiutJUgirr. 
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Pieces of mcibutsUrgirv. The one IkIow is called kmUi- 

fabrirs encouraged the ranking: of copies at Sakai in 
Osaka and Nkhijjm in Kyoto, 

One ol ilie main reasons for die remarkable pro¬ 
gress of die fabric art lit ihe Momoyama period (Ironi 
the hue sixteenth to the early seventeenth century) was 
the popularity of die kosode. As was stated before, 
the kosode was originally an undergarment fos use widt 
the full dress of the nobility and later became an outer 
garment; among die commoners, however, it had from 
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the beginning been 3 complete suit worn independently 
without anything under or over it. As the kosode in 
the Montoyama period gradually became the costume 
of Ixtili men and women in all classes, its designs were 
naturally rich in variety. Furthermore, unlike the 
many layered dresses such as the junihiloe, the kosode 
revealed the contours of the wearer's body, Its colors 
anti designs, therefore, had to he devised >0 as to stand 
out tJTct E fvely when worn. 

During the period from the late sixteenth to the 
mid-seventeenth century, however, the advanced iticas 
in tit-signing were not accompanied by a parallel 
advance in technical skill. Until the invention of 
excellent dye work techniques in the mid-Edo |*riod. 
graphic designs were worked out in embroidery as a 
temporary substitute for dyeing. With embroidery a 
designer could work out any desired design, and its 
beauty was enhanced when used side hy side with 
surihaku (applique o( gold or sometimes silver leaf). 
Sttrifwftit , said to have been inspired by the Chinese 
inkm method (ref. page 156) developed in China 
Liiidet' the Ming dynasty , was a ty|>c of fabric decoration 
done hy drawing a design in starch or glue and pressing 
gold or silver leaf on it. SurUta/tu was used to produce 
the line design ol grapes ami shikishi (square pieces 
of paper on which poems are written or pictures 
painted) on n no robe in the Tokyo National Museum. 
However, it was the nuihaku , a combination of nvi 
(embroidery) and fori it (gold leaf) imprint, that truly 
represented the fabric an ol the Moiiicivama jrei'iod- 



Pan of a ftbttiecn>ii-ccmurjj <i!k n>bc wills Htpjdiijti^s 
hiJ ftotd and silver* called .^TikAn, Owned by the TiikyO 
Mjilmnal \JttKenm. 


Several excellent specimens of the technique perfected 
during this period exist today*- A iiota hie example of 
tntihaku is seen on a no mbe in the collection oi the 
tnkyo National Museum reproduced on j^tgt IbL 
Half o| this robe, that is* ihe vertical liali of the body 
and one oJ the two hanging sleeves, is covered with h 
design ol demads hlossoms, while the remaining hall 
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has a design of fans. These combinations of designs, 
or costumes hearing such designs* are termed katami* 
gaumri (varying in halves). 

Embroidery was also uset 1 in combination with Lied 
dyeing. A kosode in the Tokyo National Museum, with 
a design of deer and maples done in embroidery, 
alternating with triangular bands of minute circles done 
in lied dyeing, is a sii|M:rb specimen oF this type of work, 
which shows the adventurous spirit of the craftsmen of 
die Momayama period. 

There are also fine examples of kimono dyed in [lie 
afore mentioned tfujigahana-zome style sometime during 
the Momoyama and early Edo periods. Typical of [his 
group is the kosode with a bamboo design owned by 
the Daihikn Institute of Artistic Dyeing and Embroidery 
m Tokyo, h is characterized by a highly refined effect. 

An interesting fact to be noted about the Momo- 
yama and early 3’do periods was the influence oF the 
European costumes worn by the Portuguese and Spanish 
visitors on the native dress. There appeared [he haka 
ma (skirt-like trousers gathered at the knees like knicker¬ 
bockers)* and coats with pleated neck bands. The 
jimbaori (hat tie lie Id coat), a short coat worn over armor, 
was derived from the Western mantle, also brought into 
the country at that time. One of the jimbaori in the 
Tokyo National Museum has a unique design nf sickles 
in black crossed on a background rd dark red wool. 

The fabric art of the mid-Edo period was greatly 
enlivened by the rise and spread in popularity of a type 
of dye work called Yuzen-zome (Efrifri dyeing). With 
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A hi* [Ctnlh’-ccntury uii tribe iiumIc *4 -a Ik ami <tctgnUr4 
with cnibmiitm iiiul gcibitear imprinu. 
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fref. page i^. 
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A jlmbwri with a sickle de#i|ipT, saht to have 

been used by a lord in die sixteenth century, 


this colurfttl new method of dymnjj the artists could 
decorate the kosode with Tree, polychrome graphic 
designs, which had not been possible by embroidery, 
f lit - J'iiicH'i'JBis method is said to have been invented 
by Yuzensaj Miyazaki, a painter in Kyoto living in the 
last part of the seventeenth century. The success at 
this excellent Style of dyeing was not attributable to 
Yuzensai alone, however; it is more reasonable to say 
that he improved and popularized the technique of 
nori-tome (starch dyeing, ref. page in) which had 
developed suddenly in and about his time. I he bright 
colorful designs of the kowde done by this method 
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were greatly welcomed by the people of the time. 
yiacn-zome became a fashion not only with die nobility 
\na also among die commoners, and ii made great pro 
gress in Kyoto as well as in Kanazawa in Kaga Province 
(die present fshikawa Prefecture). In die Litter area 
it is known as Kaga YUzen. 

Almost concurrently with die Yuzcn-wme, there 
appeared another type of dye work termed the Chaya 
2 ome (ref page 65)- In this met hod various Fine 
designs* more commonly landscapes, were dyed in bine 
oniy. all over kimono made of hemp doth. The Chayn 
zome materia I, made by elaborate processes, was the best 
and most expensive tyjje of textile used for summer 
dresses. 

Weaving, as well as embroidery and dyeing, pro¬ 
gressed remarkably in the mid-Edo period* Surprisingly 
elaborate techniques were used in die weaving of that 
lime, especially in the Kam ori (Chinese weave). The 
Kara-ori was a type of fabric made with a diagonal 
weave and w r oven with threads of various colors as well 
as gold anti silver, and the technique, imported from 
China during die late sixteenth century, flourished In 
Kyoto, centering around Nishijim Robes made of 
Kam-ori were used chiefly for female roles in the no 
dance. 

I he above-mentioned types of fabric an gradually 
became over-elaborate toward the end of the Edn 
l>enod. The general tendency was to put too much 
importance on intricate techniques, at the cost of 
suflkient interest in designs. Ihe fresh designs of this 



A juimitcr ]ic*»p kimono of she eighteenth century with 
designs of EancSsespeS in [he four Kawns dyfil in the 
Chaya-zomt fliyte, Owucd by the Npgao Mwum f 
Kamakura. 
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period are more often found on the inexpensive, plain 
kinds of clothing for everyday use. 

F brougham the Moniovama and Edo periods 
remarkable progress uas seen in die local weaving in¬ 
dustry. I he center of Japanese weaving had been 
Xishijin in Kyoto. Ever since its beginning in the 
Momoyama period. the fabric art of Nishijm had been 
developing year by year, until finally die Nishijin 
weavers began to monopolize almost entireh the pro 
duttion of all textiles of high quality The Nishijin 
fabrics thus had great influence on the local weavers. 
Hie Hfskuhi'Qri (ori meaning weaving or woven Fabric) 
produced at Hakata (a pari of Fukuoka City in Kyu¬ 
shu)? the silk fabrics at Yufci (in I ho raid Prefecture), 
fse^aki (in Gumma Prefecture) and Hachioji (in To¬ 
kyo Metropolis): and the basuri (fabrics with splashed 
patterns woven with threads previously dyed in 
mottles), such ax the SalstttiiQ-gtistiTi at Kagoshima (in 
SatsiiRift Province* or the present Kagoshima Prefecture* 
Kyushu. "'Gaiurf 1 is a form of "hasim" the first-sound 
being changed by voicing), the Kummfrgjasuri at Kii- 
rume in Kyushu and the lyo-gasuti at Matsuyama (in 
ho Provlnre, or the present Flume Prefecture) in Shi- 
koku, are still enjoying fame as specific products of 
their respective localities. 

Owing to the importation of the Jacquard machine 
and chemical dye stuffs, the Japanese fabric art in the 
Meiji eta (l8fiS-19!2) developed in a different manner 
from the way it had in the previous periods. Tr should 
be noted here also that Jiiubei Kawasbima (1853-1910), 


A tine speci- 
men of ku ni rjjj-- 
j^iznjri, OMvicd by 
Nf t . j. Lange wit. 



a weaver at Nishijin in Kyoto who studied the 
technique of tapestry weaving at the Gobelin Fat-tory 
in Paris, intrndured Western methods into the tradi¬ 
tional Japanese industry, creating a novel kind oI 
weaving. 

So far we have surveyed Japanese handicrafts in 
ceramics, glass, metal, wood and bamboo, lacquer and 
fabrics, besides these* there ant pieces of decorative art 
in ivory, horn and stone carvings. There are, however, 
practically no specimens left that arc worth detailed 
discussion. Suffice ir here to mention that ivory carving 
in the Edo period, brought out such distinguished 
nets tike carvers as Raiitei Nagai fin the late eighteenth 
reniury) in Kyoto. Miisuhiro Ohara (1810-1875) and 
Kaigyokusai-Masiitsugu (1820-1865) in Osaka, and that 
the Meiji era produced Komei tshikawa (1852^19I3) 3 
Gyokuzan Asaht (I8-U-I923) and other skillful carvers 
who made fine human figurines and ornaments for 
interior decoration. 
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CHAPTER V 


CONTEMP( )R ARY JAPANESE 
HAN DICR AfTS 

What is the present status of the traditional Japa 
nese handicrafts? How are they progressing in the new 
current of art in the present-day world? 1 The last 
chapter of Uiis volume is devoted to a discourse on 
Japanese handicrafts after World War IL 

L. Principal Products of Each District 

In early times* handicraft works were made for and 
under the patronage of the Junked circles of the 
nobiUtyp the warrior class and the religious establish¬ 
ments. It was in the Momoy.ima and Edo jjeriods (from 
the late sixteenth to the mid-nineteenth century) that 
they began to be produced for the benefit of the chdnin 
(townspeople) and die rural populace. The modern 
age fa tier the mid-niiieieemh century) with its higher 
level of Jiving has seen a nation-wide expansion and 
growth ot handicrafts. The demand for handicraft 
objects has increased enormously at home, while abroad 
they have found wide markets h too. The production 
ot decorative art objects hay increased greatly in 
quantity. Numerous localities throughout the country 
are now active in the manuhn luring of various kinds 
of handicrafts, each with its distinctive characteristics. 
Below are listed die duel of these producing centers 
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beginning with the northern regions ami proceeding 
southward. 

(A) HOKKAIDO DISTRICT 

Hokkaido has attained its present development only 
■luring the sixty years since the government started in 
18GS its exploitation of the formerly barren region. Its 
history being so short, it has no traditional handicrafts. 
However, wood carvings of bears and other things, 
origin ally done as leisure work by the Ainus. are now 
iicing produced on an industrialized scale in Kushiro 
and other places. Ohiliiro produces buckles and neck- 
faces from a kind of stone called Tokaehi ishi (Tokachi 
stone) collected in the neighborhood, (Tokachi is the 
name of the province in which Obihiro is situated), 

(R) TOHOKU DISTRICT* 

The Tjwgaru-nun (ref. page 145) type of lacquer 
ware is still being produced in Hirosaki in Ao¬ 
mori Prefecture. Akebi-zttiku (akebi work), that is, 
baskets and other things woven from the vines of the 
akebi (Akebi euinata Decnei), is an attractive type oi 
handicraft produced in the vicinity. Morkika in Iwate 
Prefecture is noted for its iron pots known as Nambu- 
tetsubin. introduced by the Nambu laniily. which ruled 
this area during the Edo period, as a means to encour¬ 
age industry. The manufacturing of lacquered bowls 

• I he Johofcu -Northeast) Ubitici, covering the nartheaiirui 
pill „l Honshu, tllcLuiles in its ^tea the sis prefectures of 
Fukiuhima, Iwate, Aomori, Yamagaia ana Akita 
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called flidehim miTi, which have designs drawn in 
vermilion Jacquer on a black-lacquered base and are 
decorated with appliques of large pieces nj gold leaf, 
lias maintained its traditions since the Momoyama 
lierioil in Ichmoseki also of Iwate Prefecture. Akita in 
Akita Prefecture specializes in producing an elaborate 
kj'ntl of silver work, making boxes and other things 
with knit silver wire, Noshiro in the same prefecture 
is famous for a beautiful lacquer ware tailed S A uniter 
wtin {ref, page J45). hut die production of this ware 
is very limited, hawa/Liic also has a type of lacquer 
ware that has been traditional >ime the Edn period. 
The weaving of Yottezawa-ori (a silk weave) in Yone- 
rawa, Yamagata Prefecture, has flourished since the late 
eighteenth century when weavers from Kyoto taught 
iheir trade to the local people there. Sendei-hira, a 
silk weave which has brought fame to Senrini in Miyagi 
Prefecture, also was introduced by weavers from Nishi- 
jin it) Kyoto during die early Edo period. Sendai also 
produces an unusual kind of lacquer ware called 
/flimintMiitj-titirt, in which the powder ol ;i blue shell 
is blended in with lac. Afr.u-Wakamaisu in l-'ttkushima 
Prefecture is one of the largest centers of lacquer ware 
manufacture. The Aizu-nuri made in this area is 
widely used all over the country, and is exp Hied in 
sizable quantities to the British pound regions 
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(C) KANTO DISTRICT* 

The Tokyo Metropolis produces various kinds of 
decorative aits in metal, glass, plastics, fabrics siihI 
wood, and the manufacturing processes are mostly 
carried on by the modern mechanical system. Sonic o! 
the factories producing articles of high quality in 1 okyo 
arc listed below:— 

Ceramics Okura Toen (Okura China. Inc,). 

Address: 4 Nishi Rokugo I 

choinc. Otaku. Tokyo. 

Glass Kagami Kurisutaru Sdsakujo (Kaga- 

mi Crystal Class Works. Ltd,). 
Address: 7 Nishi Rokugo 1- 

riiome, Otaku, Sjsetialiiy: cui 
glass; graved glass, 

Iwata Cara si i Seizojo (I warn Art Glass 
Studio). Address: 5HfJ Kosuge 
cho. Kmsusliikaku. Speciality: 

blown glass. 

fabrics Daihiko Senshu Rijutsu Kenkyftjo 

(Daihiko Institute oi Artistic 

Dyeing and Embroidery). Address: 
ti07 Kaiiu-Uma-clid 1-rhdme, Seta 
gavaku. Speciality: Yuzen-zomc. 

Hachioji and One in Tokyo Metropolis are active 
in i he silk industry- Kiryit and Isewtki in Gumma 

• flic Kan III Iiiiirict include* in i!* area inky* Metropolis, ami 
Kan4fftw:i Chiiwi. SaiUmJ. CumrtU, T<LKhi(;i and Ibaraki 

Prclt'ciura 
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Prefecture, and Chichibu in Saxtaizia Prefecture have 
also been famous for their silk fabrics since the Edo 
period, Mash i bo in Torhigs Prefecture is known (lie 
world over among ceramic lovers for its pottery which 
is redolent of a fresh beauty in its folkcraft style. 
Kamakum-bari (r eh |xige Gl) is a unique type of 
lacquer art peculiar to Kamakura in Kanagawa 
Prefecture. 

(l>) CHL- BLf DISTRICT* 

Notable in ibis district are the bamboo articles 
(flower vessels, etc., knit with the twisted skin of bamboo 
shoots) of Niigata City In Niigata Prefecture; the metal¬ 
work tableware of Sanjd, also in Niigata Prefecture; 
and the lacquer and bronze wares after the Chinese 
style from Takaoka in Toyama Prefecture. Kanazawa 
in Ishikawa Prefecture was formerly the seat of the 
r as tie of the Maedn family, a rich daimyo of the Edo 
period. Decorative arts of a high quality developed 
there in that period, and production is still maintained, 
though on a much smaller wale* of the Kngti-makie 
lacquer and Kaga-Yuieu dyeing. Kutauj porcelain (ref. 
page 80) ol world-wide fame is a product of Kana¬ 
zawa and Komatsu, ami the historical lacquer ware 
called Wajima-nuri is still made in Wajima (ref. page 
111), all in Ishikawa Prefecture* Fukui Prefecture 
ranks among the largest of the centers for the martii- 

" Tli* UmIIjll (CcmrjJ) District covert lIw enteral part ot 
Honcho, ami ii divided uitu Shiniokj. AirliJ. Gifu, V-jiiSiLiiiiihi, 
N T appno P Fiikui. hhifeawa. Toyarn j jmi N'jigica Pfckctura. 
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Above* A scene in the modern 
factory of the Nippon TfiU 
Company in N»oyit P wmous for 
its Noritake China, where pro¬ 
duction Is carried on ihe assem¬ 
bly-line. 

Right: A specimen of "bone 
china." a special product of the 
company. 


fact lire of Ii fibulae silk ill Jap^n h its hub bent" Fukui 
City, where the rayon industry u tsn nourishes, Wakasn- 
nuri lacquer (ref. page 144), produced at Obama m 
Fukui Prefecture, also deserves special mention. 

Kdfu in Yamatiashl Prefecture has its famous 
crystals ns well as a kind of leather work known as 
inden. FujhYosMda in the same prefecture produces 
silk. The wood work produced in Matsumoto in Na- 
ganb Prefecture, and the lacquer ware of Shizuoka City 
in Shizuoka Prefecture, are both unique. ShizunLi 




lacquer ware, especially, has been one of ihe important 
export goods from that region since the Meiji era, 
though the business is suffering a slack just now. Aidii 
Prefecture has .Seto, which has been the largest ceramic 
center in Japan ever since the Kamakura period {ref. 
page 70). Here the chimneys of the many ceramic 
plants stand like a forest of trees. Nagoya in the same 
prefecture has the Nippon T5ki (japan Pottery) Coin 
pafiy. the largest porcelain factory m Japan. The city 
also produces excellent cloisonne ware. The area 
around Tajiuii in Gifu Prefecture is noted for its 
enormous output of porcelain,, produced at the lowest 
cost in Japan. Incidentally, the total amount of pottery 
and porcelain produced in A it hi Prefecture in the year 
1953 was 161,198 short tons, while that in Gifu Pre¬ 
fecture was 86,232 short tons- Gifu Prefecture also 
produces ShuTikeiriuri lacquer (ref. page 145) in Taka 
vama, and metal tableware En Seki- 

(E) KINK! DISTRICT* 

!n Osaka Prefecture the metal, glass, feather ant! 
woolen fabric industries flourish in and around Osaka 
City; the cellulnsk industries in Fuse; rug manufactur¬ 
ing which began in 1830 in Sakai, ant3 expensive mgs 
by the Suminoe 0111110110 (Textile) Company in Izumi- 
Otsu. Kyoto City in Kyoto Prefecture* which was long 
the administrative as well us cultural center of this 
country, is noted for various kinds ol handicraft S irts. 

* The Kinki DKcrhc includes iii uls area she *eveii prefecture* 
of Oh};s. Ky6to. Shiga. Mie. N'aiii, U ^ayama and Hy6go 
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each embodying many ancient traditions. Of these ihe 
makie lacquer wart (ref. page 60), Kiyomtzti-yaki (a 
type of pottery first made by Ninsei, ref. page 
81). Nahijin-wi (ret page 166), and KyoYuzen 
(Yuzen dyeing In Kyoto, ref. page I6S) deserve special 
mention. Some of the representative makers of the 
hest of these goods are: 

Lacquer ware Zohiko, Address: Okazaki, Sa- 
kyoku, Kyoto, 

Fabrics Kawashima Orimono (Weaving) 

Co. Address: Higashi lfori- 
kawa-dori, Kamigydku, Kyoto, 
Speciality: tapestry weave, etc. 

TaLstnnura Ortmono Co. Address: 
Naraenji, Ukyoku. Speciality: 
antique brocade, etc. 

Nara City in Nam Prefecture, like Kyoto, with its 
numerous old temples and. shrines, lias since early times 
been a famous sightseeing place attracting numbers of 
visitors from at! parts of the world, lhe majority of 
the handicraft products of this area, therefore, are 
souvenir pieces. The lacquer ware with taden (nacre 
inlay, ref. page 60) imitating the ancient works ol 
the Nara period, and a kind of colored wooden doll 
known as Uln-han, arc the most artistic of these. Vessels 
made of a kind ol pottery called akuhadayaki, produced 
since the Edo period in Knrjyama near Nara City, are 
also on sale in Nara City. The Banko ware (ret 
page 82) of Yokkaichi and the Iga ware (ret (xige 
76) ol Ueno, both in Mie Prefecture, also are unique 
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historical types of ceramics. Wakayama City in Waka¬ 
yama Prefecture yields a great amount of cotton fabric 
dyed with a stencilled design; Kainan in the same pre- 
feet tire lias a simple kind of lacquer ware, called Kuroe- 
nuri* Hyogo Prefecture manufactures enormous 
quantities of fabrics and a ho the Tam ha ware (ref. 
page 76), a simple, folk era ft style of pottery made 
at the Tategui kiln, secluded deep in ihc mountainside 
of the northeastern part of the prefecture. (Tamba is 
die name of die province in which Tategui is located.) 

(F) CHOGOKU DISTRICT* 

Mats and curtains plaited of rush are important 
products ol Kurashiki in Okayama Prefecture. The 
mate with beautiful patterns, known as hana-mush\m 
(ilower-lEke* meaning beautiful, mats}, are being e?c- 
ported in quantities recently to America and the 
southern Pacific areas. The Bi/cn ware (ref, page 75) 
from Imbe in BIzen Town oi this prefecture* is 
an attractive type of pottery which originated in early 
times. A kind of kasuri (cloth with splashed patterns, 
ref. page 167) called Bmgo-gpsuri fGasuri*' is a 
form of "kaatri / 9 the in&t sound being changed by 
voicing) which has an interesting rustic effect* is made 
in Fukuyama of Flirosliirna Prefecture. The Hagi 
pottery of Hagi, Yamaguchi Prefecture, was first pro¬ 
duced in the late sixteenth century by Korean potters 
wlio were brought here by Terumoto Mori, lord ol this 

* The ChtiftOku District in tihuled inEu Okayama, llhodiimj, 
Vaiii^gLidii. Touori in d SJiimiLiie 





district. The chid products of Shimane Prefecture are 
the Yoshtna pottery made near Matsue, and the agate 
carvings, Yakumo |HJiiery. and the fine Iiumo paper of 
Matsue. Tottori City in Tnttori Prefecture h noted 
for its Inaba paper. 

(Q) SHIKOKU DISTRICT 

The ZSkoktt-nttri, a unique typo of larquer ware in 
the Chinese and Siamese styles, is produced in Taka¬ 
matsu in Kagnwa Prefecture, the chief makers being 
the Bunshin-do Company, Matsuyama in Ehttne ire- 
fecture produces baskets and other bamboo articles, a 
porcelain called Tobc ware is made in the vicinity: and 
Kochi City in Kochi Prefecture yields Japanese paper 
of fine quality. 

(H) KYOSHC DISTRICT 

Fabrics called Hnhata-on (ref, page 166). and the 
Hnknta-mngyo (dolls of Hakata). made of painted day. 
are famous in Fukuoka City, Fukuoka Prefecture, in 
this city there are ceramic kilns where pottery after the 
style of the Takatori ware is made. The origin of this 
ware dates back to the hue sixteenth century when 
Korean potters, brought back by Kiiroda, the daimyo 
of this province who took psirt in Hideyoshi I oyotomi s 
military expedition to Korea, built their Factories here. 
The Agano ware of the same prefecture was also in¬ 
troduced by Korean potters who followed the daimyo 
Hosokawn to Japan on his return from the same Korean 
expedition. Kurume in Iukuoka Prefecture has two 
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famous products: the Kurum&gamri weave which has 
been popular since the eighteenth century, and the 
rantsi shikkt (lacquer ware with a basket base), consist¬ 
ing of a bamboo basket covered with a ] at (pier shell, 
which has been produced here since the late nineteenth 
century- -Saga Prefecture is second only to the AS chi 
and Cilu Prefectures in tetrimic production* its total 
output in 19D3 being lUjMt short tons* The main 
manufacturing center in this prefecture is* of course, 
the Arita area, where die famous Kakiemon Sakaida 
(ref. page 79) made the first enamelled porcelain 
in Japan, The largest of the numerous ceramic makers 
in Arita is the Koransba Company, A direct contrast 
to the Arita porcelain, the Karatsu pottery in Karatsu 
has an attraction of its own. This ware, too, has a long 
history, but at present the output is small. Nagasaki 
City in Nagasaki Prefecture produces tortoiseshell work. 
Kagoshima City and the neighboring Naeshirogawa in 
Kagoshima Prefecture are the home of die Saistinia 
pottery and porcelain. Tin tableware and Oshinu I- 
tsumugi, a fabric woven of threads spun by hand from 
floss silk, and admired lor the coarse but interesting 
quality of its thick, knotted threads, also are special 
products of Kagoshima City. Lovely pieces of bamboo 
work are made in Beppu in Oita Prefecture. 

This, in brief, is an outline of the art objects 
produced in various localities of Japan. Ii should be 
mentioned here that there are some other kinds of in 
du^triat art objects, in addition to (he few cases already 
referred to, which are esj juried abroad. Some ut these 




things are mass-produced as in the case of the textiles 
and ceramics of certain districts but many others are 
maintained on the family scale of production. Fine 
lacquer, ceramic anti cloisonne ware, for example, which 
are representative of Japanese handicrafts had found 
a wide overseas market in and after the Meiji era. 

2, Institutions for ihe Study of Handicrafts 

With a view to the encouragement of ihe industrial 
arts including those for export, the central as well as 
the local governments have organized institutes lor 
guidance and research in this field, and also industrial 
art schools of various kinds have been established For 
the educating and training of technicians. The chiel 
position among the public establishments set up for 
the guidance of the producers in the industrial arts is 
held by the Sangyo Kugei Shi ken-jo (Indus mat Arts 
Institute), located at ShimoMarukomach L Otaku p 
Tokyo. The institute was established in 192S For the 
improvement and development of the industrial arts, 
and is under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Inter¬ 
national Trade and Industry, ft consists of the Design 
Division, in charge ol supplying, examining and study¬ 
ing designs for industrial art objects; the Technical 
Division. For the testing and studying of the techniques 
of joining, varnishing, casting and other branches ol 
the industrial arts; the Packaging Division, to test and 
study materials and methods of packing and to examine 
the finished work; and the Guidance Division, which 
offers guidance and collects reports regarding designs. 
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techniques and packing. It has brandies at Sendai 
in the Tuhokn District (Tdhoku Brandi of the 
Industrial Arts Institute) and at Kurume in Kyushu 
{Kyushu Brandt of the Industrial Arts Institute), 

Below are listed the names of educational establish¬ 
ments of college standing in japan, many of whose 
graduates specialize in die handicraft arts, 

Tokyo Geijutsu Daigaku (Tokyo University of Arts), 
Located at Ueno Park, Taitoku, Tokyd^ 

Decorative Arts Course in the Arts and Crafts 
Faculty: consisting of Design, Metal Carving, 
Metal Casting, AI eta I Beating, Lacquer Art, 
and other Courses. 

Kyoto Kogei Send Daigaku (Kyoto University ot 
Industrial Arts and Textile). Located at Matsu- 
gasaki, Sakyoku, Kyoto. 

Industrial Arts Faculty: consisting of Textiles* 
Architectural Decoration, Dye Work, and Cera¬ 
mics Courses- 

Kyoto-shfritsu Bijutsu Daigaku (Kyoto City College 
of Fine Arts), Located at Iiuakumano, TTigashi- 
yamaku, Kyoto, 

Design Section in the Art Department: consist¬ 
ing of Design, Ceramics, Paint, and Textiles 
Courses. 

Joshi Bijutsu Daigaku (Women's College of Fine 
Arts). Located at Wadahomniaehi, Sugmumiku, 
Tokyo. 

Department of Fine Arts: containing Design 
and Handicraft Courses. 


Tama Rijutsu Daigaku (Tama University ol fine 
Arts), Located at Tamagawa Knminake-mac hi. 
Setagayaku* T6ky6. 

The university has a Department of Com¬ 
mercial Arts. 

Mori ok a Tanks Daigaku (Morioka College), 

Located at l It hi mam, Morioka, Iwate Prefecture, 
Department of Arts and Cuifts: consisting of 
Design, Wood Work, Lacquer Work, ami 
Metal Work Courses. 

Kanazawa Hijntau Kdgei Daigaku (Kanazawa 
Municipal College of Fine and Industrial Arts). 
Located at Samban~chd, Shimo-Honda-maehL Ka¬ 
nazawa, Ishikawa Prefecture* 

Department of Industrial Arts: consisting of 
Ceramics, Lacquer Art, and Metal Art Courses. 

It is worthy of special mention that industrial 
designing is becoming increasingly important in Japan. 

This new field of activity in the arts has encour¬ 
aged the eineigence of many industrial designers like 
Isamu Kemmodii, Sort Yanagi, Jixo Kosugt and Toktt- 
jiro Kaneko. With these men as charter members, the 
Japan Industrial Designers Association was organized 
in 1952 with headquarters located in the Osaka Shosen 
Building* Kyobashi, Chuuku, Tokyo, in care of the 
Kokusai Punka Shlnkokai (Society for International 
Cultural Relations), The Snngyo Kogei Shi ken jo 
(Industrial Arts Institute), referred to before, also is 
making studies in ihh field. The Mainichi Newspapers 
since 1952 have held a "Contest of New japan's 
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huluatmi Designs 1 ' annually. 


3, .Some Prominent Artists of Today 

The handicrafts of present-day Japan show many 
varied aspects; some adhere strictly to the classical designs* 
others give the effect of "up-to-date* 1 Japanese arts 
although using the traditional techniques, and still 
others, inspired by European and American decorative 
arts,, attempt to use expressions of modern art, especial¬ 
ly the abstract. These various tendencies are seen 
distinctly in the exhibitions* 

The most extensive of these exhibitions is that of 
the HandEcrafts Department of the Nihon Bijuisu 
Tenmnkai (Japan Art Exhibition) held annually in 
autumn at theTdkyu-to BijiiLsukan (Tokyo Metropolitan 
Art Gallery) at Ueno Park in 1 okytk 1 his exhibition 
i\ itself one of the largest in Japan and shows selected 
works from among numerous piece* submitted by artists 
throughout the country. Fhe exhibits are examined 
very carefully by the members ol a jury, consisting 
of about ninety prominent artists chosen before 
each exfiibition r This i$ a very important exhibition 
for artists* handicraft artists included. for it is the 
opening to all honors for ihein» Hie exhibits shown 
at this display are generally conservative, dune in the 
established techniques, but of late the number of those 
showing a tendency toward modem an has increased 
considerably, 

A little earlier iti the fall every year, the Shin 


Sdsaku Kydkah a private group of artists, holds an 
exhibition at the same gallery'. The Architectural 
Department of this exhibition displays examples ol 
modem furniture. many of which are made in the 
abstract mode- The Handicrafts Department of the 
exhibit ion organized by another art group called the 
Kokuga-kai* which holds its exhibition annually in 
spring at the same gallery, is filled with exhibits in the 
folkeraft style. Works of the famous potters, Shoji 
flamada, Kanjiro Kaivai and others can be seen to the 
l>est advantage at this exhibition. The S-usakn Kdgei 
Kydkai, organized by younger handicrafts artists, 
displays the works of its members in the Wako Gallery 
located at Ginza Tdioinc, Chu6ku H Tokyo. Its exhibits 
represent the most modernistic specimen* ul Japanese 
handicrafts* 

Listed above are a few of the exhibitions held an 
Tokyo which give an indication of the present stains 
of the handicraft industry in Japan. Below are given 
some of the names of the Imt known artists whose works 
appear in these exhibitions, classified according to their 
specialities* 

(A) CERAMICS 

Hazan liaya (IR72- ) T member of the Nihon 
Geijmst»4n i ranks highest among the con temporary 
ceramic artists for his elegant, dignified work, ail 
executed with sound technique. He is distinguished* 
among other things, lor his celadon pieces decorated 
with relief ornaments. He lives in Tokyo, and is the 




|*iesidenl of the Tot6-k.it (meaning Eastern Ceramic 
Group), which has such eminent members as Kimei 
Yasuhara (1906- ) who is [ainnus for Jik link], imjut-v 

sive style, K P1 , Miytmoham flSflS- > and Ryosai 

none (I,Sh8 )■ ^liose worts show the characteristic 
Onental colors in deep tones. Also in the Kant 6 
District, there are Setzan Kawnmura (1890- ) 

Specializing in somttsukr rhli.e-arnhwhite) his kiln in 
Kamakura, J^nagiivvu l^cfecmre; siiid I lupine JCaio 
(1900 )■ with his kiln at Hiyoshi in Yokohama, who 

w versed in all tile ceramic techniques. The lasL- 
mentioned potter won the grand prize for Jus works 
at the World Fair in Paris in 1338. 


Kyoto has Kent,icin' Tomimoto (1885- ) a 

prominent figure in western fa pan who rivals Harnn 
Itava of Tokyo in fame. A graduate of the Design 
Course of the Tokyo Academy of Fine Arts (now T6- 
tv6 University of Arts), he i, noted for 1,1, harmful 
designs for porcelain in somrtsuh* (blue-and-white) and 
in tror (overglaze colors). Hr presides over the Shin. 

k N draftsmen's Group) consisting of artists in 

reramtes, fahnes and lacquer. Other members of this 
gtoup include Teisu Yamada (1898- ) who works 

in a profound, "reserved- style; Yuz6 Kondo (1902- 
) who makes blue and-white porcelain having a 
patrician air; Rikisabutfi Fuktida (1908- j who 
displays a wide command or techniques; and \fagosa 
burn Tokuriki (1908- ) and Jlltl kichi 

(191J ) who are distinguished for their modern 

tendencies. Speaking in broad terms, it may he said 
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Mt. FFairtada, famous ceramic mist, at work. 


that the artists belonging to the Toto-kai follow the 
traditional style, while those of the ShinshO-kai have a 
fre&li, modernistic style. Other reputable artists in 
Kyoto are: Roknwa Kiyomiru (IS75- ), son oi 

Rokulwz Kiyomim the Fourth, of the historical Kiyomizu 
family, famous among Kyoto [jotters: Rokubei Kiyomiju 
the Sixth (1901- ) p son of Roknwa: Vaichi Ktisube 
(1897- ), reputed for his versatility- and Unosuke 
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Kawakura (I8S&- ), whose works show a beautiful 

refinement. 

Among tiie artists outside rd Tokyo and Kyoto who 
deserve special attention are Tdjiro Kifade (1898- 
) in Ishikawa Prefecture and Tofcurd Kato (1898- 
) in As chi Prefecture. The former h a maker ol 
Kptani ware and is especially skilled in overglaze decora¬ 
tion. The latter makes Seto ware, and is a master of 
the traditional techniques of making the KTZeto 
(Yellow Seto) and Oribe types. 

Special mention, too, must be made oE Shoji Hamada 
(1894- ) and K&njtrd Kawai (1890- J p each with 

a unique style o t his own. Following the new folkcraft 
movement promoted by Soessu Yanagi (1889- ) 

and his colleagues, these two artists have long devoted 
themselves to the making of pottery pieces which arc 
imbued with the charm of the peasant people. Hamada 
accompanied Bernard Leach (1888- )j an English 
painter who studied pottery making in japan, to 
England as his assistant, on the latter 1 * return there in 
1922, and helped him to build his kiln (here. Hamada 
has his own factory at Mashiko in Toeingi Prefecture, 
and Kawai works in Kyoto. The last bur not least 
important of the best artists in ceramics is Rosary in 
Kitaoji (1883- ). He is noted for his fresh, 

invigorating style which he creates by throwing the 
force of Ins free and unrestricted Ideas with great im¬ 
pact upon those distinctly Japanese potteries, such as 
the Bizen, Shi no and Oribe types. 




(B) GLASSWARE 


Glass art in its modem form has only a short history 
in Japan, Therefore. there are feu- handicraft artists 
working with glass. These artists who brought the 
touch of modernism into the Japanese glass industry 
are I oshichi fwata (1S93- ) F member oE the Nihon 
Geijutsti-in (Japan Art Academy), and Ko/o Kttgami 
(1896- )* f want's art is characterized by a sensual 

warmth which makes the best use of the plasticity of 
blown glass* while K again is works reveal his intellectual 
coolness in the cut and graved ornamental lines lie uses 
on crystal J tin shim Sato (1907- ) p who assists 
Kagami in the la tier's studio, is unsurpassed in the 
original decorative designs he creates. He and Masa- 
kiclii Awashima (1011— ) are two gifted glass 

designers whose work is the focus of much at ten lion. 

(C) METALWARE 

The metalwork artists are da s&tGcd into three groups* 
those working in chokin (metal carving), rhuhin (metal 
casting)* and in a fun (beating method). In (he carving 
class, mention should be made first ol Yosluo Mitsui 
(1899- ) and Takco Unno (1905- }. who. like dieir 

predecessor p Kiyosiii Uttito (E8-B-l — I DS&), are masters of the 
classical technique- Kiyoshi Unno, son of Shorn in Unno 
( 18 * 11-191 5) P was a member oi the Japan Art Academy 
and professor ol the Tokyo University ol Arts. Senroku 
Kitahara (1887- ) also has a gr«id command of the 

classical techniques* Takashi Osuga (1901- )* Kiyoaki 
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Tida (1902- ) anti Yoji Yamawaki (1907- ) art clever 

artists who display works showing fresh new styles at 
the annual showings of the Nihon llijutsu I enrankai 
(Japan Art Exhibition). Yamawaki, in pari ini lur. at* 
tracts the attention of the public by his bold, free work- 
in casting, Toyochika Taka in lira (1&90- )> 
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A bionic ajh tray, by TerjunMuke Somckawa. 

tucttii 1 .it.i nf the Nihon Bijutsu-in, looks for modern 
beauty in simplicity of form and absence of ornament. 
Beauty within the realm of simplicity is the keynote 
also for Shodo Sasaki (1884- ), Kokudo Sugita 

(I88G- ) and Haruji Naito (1895- ), Shiro 

Naito (1907- ), Mosuke Yoshitakc (1909- ), 

Tetsuuosuke Somefcawa (1912- ) and artists of their 

generation arc outstanding for their ambitious attempts. 
Tesshl Nagano (1900- ) is a champion of the old 

traditional beauty m tea ceremony kettles and the like. 

The major representative in the field of tankin 
is Etichi Ishida (1S7G- ) p who will undoubtedly 
remain as a memorable artist in this field, 

im** 
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A flout r basket, made of woven bamboo, by Rofcansai 
Esaki. 


(D) WOOD AND BAMBOO WORK 

Only a few artists in the production of artistic wood 
and bamboo work are famous, Slioku Kiuchi (1832- 
) has mastered die historical techniques of ntoAu- 
{wood mosaic), and is skilled in making accurate 
reproductions o£ the wood work objects in the Shosoin 
collection, Seisai Ogi (1873 ) has established his 

own nnveE style of moku-zogan. Elaborate bamboo 
work was the speciality of Rokansai li/uka (1890-1353), 
and Miogctsusai Hayashi (J91I- ) shows a modern 

sense ol beauty in his bamboo work. 
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A cike bowl, of lacquered metal, by Tadaslii Saji. 


(E) LACQUER WARE 

The top expert in makie is Goriroku MatsucLi (I8%- 
), member of the Nihon Gcijutsu-in, who devotes 
himself to wort of a classical nature. Shdzan Takano 
(issy- ) also shows fine still in tile historical type 
»l makie. Genjr.ro Voshida (iSUfi- ), Kakntard Varna. 
™ ki f l899 “ >• member of ih L . |apan Art Academy, 

and others produce makie works with modernist it 
deigns done m colored lacquer. Several younger artists 
such as Tadashi Saji (19 N- }. Set sure. Taka has hi 
(lid I- ) :t „d Mittinokt Tsuji (1915- ) are ^ 

ing ways to bring out the artistic characteristics of 
lacquer with the best effect. 
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A lacquered cabinet with a crane design by Gcmrofcu 
MattudL 












Besides the above-mentioned artists who -ire active 
in 1 c&Jiyu* there arc others working in various localities, 
all showing their respective local characteristics: Taiho 
Mac (1890- ) at Wajima in Islukawa Prefecture, is 

unsurpassed in chinkin; joshin Isoi (ISB3- ) in 
Takamatsu a Kagruva Prefecture, specializes in kimma 
and SoseJii Kaguwa, also in Takamatsu* exec]s in the 
technique of someth* • 

(F) FABRICS 

There are fewer famous artists in the field of fabrics 
than there are in the lacquer art, Scika Yamaga {]885~ 
) makes elaborate brocade by the process of hand- 
weaving. Etsinaka \anagi (1911- J works out novel 
patterns in the popular weave called kasuri (ref. page 
106). In dye work, Komatard Yamagata (IS86- ; 

creates the effect of Western painting by dyeing: Rencho 
Yabe (1893- ) and Kenjl Yamagisht (1900- ) work 

out modern designs in batik; and Keisuke Serizawa 
(1895- )< like Ecsutaka Yanagh specialize in dye 

work after the folkcraft style, 

(G) 'INTANGIBLE CULTURAL PROPERTIES' 

The artists mentioned above, experts in the handi¬ 
craft arLs and represetitalives of their respective fields. 

1 Kimma h a laajucr wire technique of Siamese origin, which 
iijvoma the engraving of the mnlnim of a itciign. filling (tie 
cngra vj ng with cuiorcil lacquer, and then polishing the wlmle 
io make an even surface. 

** b a CUiuiesc-st y le method h hf ornamenting Facquer watt, 

in which the design in ullLlind in colored lacquer antj ilie 
cuiUours art b rough( OU[ hy lutc cngliviiijr. 
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are mostly masters of the historical techniques that 
have been traditional since early limes. It is heartening 
to know that the Japanese Government, since 1954, has 
instituted the system of putting under governmental pro¬ 
tection those techniques which are of particularly high 
artistic or Imtorical value. The designation, preserva¬ 
tion and encouragement ol these "Intangible Cultural 
Properties/' as they are termed, is undertaken by the 
Rimkazai i-logo lin-kai (National Commission lor the 
Protection of Cultural Properties) under the Ministry 
of Education. This com mission is responsible for the 
registration of the possessors of the.se techniques, making 
records ot their lile ami work, and taking measures to 
help them educate their successors in the art. Below 
are listed a few of the am that have been designated 
by the commission up to the present time, with the 
artists representing them. 

Iron glaze pottery: 


Shino pottery; 

Folkcraft pottery: 

Porcelain with over^ 
glaze decoration: 
Bizen stoneware: 

Edo koman dyeing: 
Kfizen dyeing: 


Munemaro Ishiguro (in 
Kyoto) 

Toyozo Arafcawa (in Gifu 
Prefecture)' 

Sho]i Hamad a (in Tochigl 
Prefecture) 

Kenkichi Tomimota (in 
Kyoto) 

Toyd Kanashige (in Oka¬ 
yama Prefecture) 

Kosukc Kotniya (in Tokyo) 

Tameji Ueno (in Kyoto) 

Uzan Kiruura (in Ishikawvt 
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Indigo dyeing: 

Katagami-xomc 
(stencil) dyeing; 

Scndai-him weaving: 

J?a weaving: 
Karakumi braiding: 
Rimma lacquer: 

Makie lacquer: 


Choshitm lacquer: 
Chinkin lacquer: 

Dora (bronze bell): 

fshd ningyo (dolls): 


Prefecture) 

Kihadii Tabata (In Kyo- 
to) 

Kaisuma Nakamura (in 
Tokyo) 

Ay a no Chiba (in Mjyagi 
Prefecture) 

Keistike Serirawa (in To- 
kyo) 

Eiyu Koda (in Miyagi 
Prefecture) 

Heiro Kitagawa (in Kyoto) 

Jusuke Fufcami (in Kyoto) 

josh in ] soi (in Kagawa 
Prefecture) 

Gonroku Matilda (in 
Tokyo) 

Sho?an Takano (in To- 
kyo) 

Kodd Otomaru (in Tokyo) 

Taiho Mae (in Ishikawa 
Prefecture) 

Iraku Uozumi (in Ishi^ 
kawa Prefecture) 

Gdyo Hi rata (in Tokyo) 

Rynjo Hori (in Tokyo) 
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APPENDIX 


GUIDE TO COLLECTIONS OF 
JAPANESE HANDICRAFTS 

III K;uh 5 District 

In Tokyo 

Tokyo Kokuritsu Hakubutstikaii (Tokyo National 
Museum) 

Location: Ueno Park, Taitoku, Tokyo. 

Open 9.00 aaih—1.50 p.m. from January 5 through 
December 25, excepting Mondays. 

The Main Gallery has rooms for ceramics, metal¬ 
work* lacquer an and fabrics, each showing spec l 
mens of the respective periods from the Pre 
Buildii 1stic age to die lido period. The Hyokeikan 
Gallery In the same compound displays post-Meiji 
works. The exhibits in both galleries are changed 
periodically. Especially famous in this collection 
are: (fabrics) a kosode with a design of deer and 
maples, Momoyama period; (ceramics) a jar with a 
design of a Japanese apricot tree and the moon, by 
Ninsei Nonomora, Edo period: (lacquer) an inksione 
box with a makic design of a bridge on pontoons, 
by Koetsu Hon-ami, and an mkstone box with a 
maki? design of Yatsuhadii (irises blooming by a 
bridge), by Korin Ogata, Edo period. Many ol the 
exhibits have been loaned by temples and shrines 
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of various localities. 

Geijutsu Daigaku Fu*oku Chinretsiikan (Exhibition 
Hall of the Tokyo University of Arts) 

Location: Ueno Park, Tokyo. 

Open temporarily from lime to time. 

Ihe exhibits in ilm hall are examples of cera¬ 
mics, mesa!work, lacquer art. etc, in the collection 
of the university. 

Ok Mia Sh ukokan (Okura Shutokan Museum) 

Location: Akasaka Aoi-tho, .Mlnatoku, Tokyo, 
Open 9.CMJ a. m. — LOO p„m. from April I through Sep¬ 
tember 30: 10.00 a,m - i.OU p.m, from OrLober I 
through March SL Closed Mondays, April 2% 
May % November 23, and December 29 through 
January 5. 

Objects of Oriental fine arts and the decorative 
arts collected by the late Kihachiro Okura are on 
display, Famous among the handicraft works is a 
lebako (cosmetic box) with a design entitled Cho* 
seidrn. 

Ne/u Bijutsukan (Nezu Art Museum) 

Location: Aoyama 6-chume, Akasaka, Mtnatoku, 

Tokyo. 

Open temporarily from time to time. 

Tfiis museum exhibits the Oriental art objects 
collected by the late Kaichiro Nezu, which include 
excellent specimens of ceramicSi lacquer, metalwork 
and tea ceremony utensils. Some of the handicraft 
pieces are: the inksione box with a mdjfcte design 
entitled Hana-tiO'Shirakawa (showing a nobleman 
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composing a poetn at the sight of the cherry- 
blossoms), Muromaehi period; an ink&tone box with 
a maJ^r design ol Ka&uga-yama Hill in Nnra with 
the deer walking around, Muromacht period; and a 
pottery jar with a design of mountain temples, by 
Mimei, F.do period. 

Nihon Mihgeikan (Folkcraft Museum) 

Location: EComaba-niacbh Meguraku, Tokyo. 

Open 10.00 iun,—4.D0 p.m,; dosed Mondays, I>e- 
cent3jet through the end of February, and 
all through August, 

Around !S,0QG specimens of foIkcrafL (ceramics, 
metalwork, lacquer w^re, fabrics, etc.) in the 
museum collection are displayed in turn. 

S;mgy6 Kogei Shi ken-jo (Industrial Arts Institute) 
Location: Shimo-Maruko-machi,, Ctaku, Tokyo. 

This institute has no regular exhibition gallery, 
but samples, designs, research materials,, etc,, are 
open to inspection upon request. 

In Kamakura 

Kamakura Kokuhokan (Kamakura Museum) 

Location: Yukinoahita, Kamakura, Kanagawa 

Prefecture. 

Open throughout the year excepting lor six days from 
December and a few days when the exhibits 
are lie Eng changed. 

Thi*. museum exhibits works o£ fine arts and 
handicrafts loaned by the temples, shrines and 
private collectors in Kamakura and its neighborhood. 

Humotsudcu {Treasure Hall) of Tsurugaoka Hachiman- 


m 


gu Shrine 

Location: Ynkmoshi ta, Kamakura, Kanagawa 

Prefecture. 

Open daily, 

E^ieces of arniur, handicrafts and other ancient 
object preserved in the shrine are on show, includ¬ 
ing the famous inkstone box with a makie design 
of chrysanthemums along a fence, Edo period. 
Nagao Bijuisulcan (Nagao Museum) 

Location: Kamakuniyama. Kamakura, Kanagxwa 

Prefecture, 

Closed except when die annual spring and autumn 
exhibitions are held. 

This museum exhibits specimens of the line arts 
and handicrafts collected by Mr* Kin-ya Nugao, the 
majority being ceramics :irid Fabrics. Outstanding 
among the ceramic pieces is a jiottery jar with a 
design of wistaria, by NInsei. Edo period. 

Other Places 

Halone Bijutsukan (Hakone Art Museum) 

Lew a if on: Gbra, Miyagino, Kamgawa Prefecture. 
Open daily JhOO a.m.—5.00 p r m. frura April I through 
November 30 r 

Established by the late Mokfchi Okqda, this 
museum has a large collection of art objects. Cera¬ 
mics and lacquer ware pieces make up the greater 
part ol its handicrafts collection, 

Nikk6 Homutsukan (Nikko Treasure Museum) 
Location: Nikko, T-ocfaigi Prefecture* 

Open daily. 




Exhibited in this gallery are the treasure* of the 
Toshogu Shrine, Futaarasan Shrine anti Rinnujl 
Temple at Nikko, Handicraft objects from the Edo 
period are especially numerous here. 

In Tolioku District 

Kaiseiuio fiijmsufcan (Museum Kaisendo) 

Location: Kammoyuna, Yamagata Prefecture. 

Open daily from January 4 through December 24 
excepting on regular “electricity economy'' days. 
The exhibits in this museum are chiefly speci¬ 
men* fit Chinese lacquer art, such as isuishu a eh! 
radirn. 

Kikusni Kdgeikan 

Location: Komatsu P Yamagata Prefecture. 

Open 10.00 a.m.—3-00 p.m. from April 1 through 
October 3L excepting die three days at the end 
of each month. 

About 500 specimens of Chinese, Korean and 
Japanese ceramics arc placed on show. 

In Clnil mi District 

Seto-shi Tojiki Chinreisukaii (Seto Pottery Museum) 
Location: Kaminokiri-ch6 P Seto F Aicht Prefecture* 
Open daily from January G through December 28. 
Takaoka-shi Bijulsukan (Taka oka Art Museum) 

Location: Kojo Park. Takaoka, Toyama Prefecture, 
Open daily From January 1 4 through December 28, 
This museum displays examples of the fine arts 
and handicrafts made chiefly by the local artists of 
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Toyama Prefecture* 

Tokugawa Rijuisukan (Tokugawa An Museum) 

Lwation: Tokiijpwa-chb, Higashiku* Nagoya* Atchi 
Prefecture. 

Open daily 9.00 a.rm-1011 p.m. from January 4 
through December 28. 

I he collection m this museum includes art ob¬ 
jects, mainly handicraft articles, handed down in the 
branch of the Tokugawa shogun living In this are a 
Tlie set of shelves with a makie design of halsimc* 
hy Nagashige Kbami, Edo period^ is famous among 
the handicraft pieces in this collection. 

In Kinki District 

In Kyoto 

Kyoto Kokuritsu Haktibutsukan (Kyoto National 
Museum) 

Location: Vamato-6ji<l6ri^ Higashiyamiiku, Kyoto. 
Open daily from January 5 through December 25* 
excepting Mondays, and the days when the 
exhibits are changed. 

This museum exhibits specimens of ceramics, 
metalwork, lacquer, fabrics, etc., covering the ages 
from Pre Buddhistic days to the Edo period. 
Reihokan (Treasure Hall) of the Ninnaji Temple 
Location: Ninnaji, Orauro, Ukyoku* Kyoto. 

Open daily. 

1 he exbibits in this hall include the famous "box 
for thirty volumes of Buddhist manuscripts" with 
a makit design of hosogt flowers (reL page 105) 
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and the hoshubako (box for sacred gems) with a 
makic design ol hosoge, both of the Heiau period- 
tn Nara 

Nam KnkurjLsu Hakubutsukaii (Nara National Museum) 
Location: Kalugano-machi, Nara, 

Open daily frorn January ■] through December 27 r 
excepting the Em and third Mondays, and a few 
ciayi before and after each special exhibition. 
The handicraft works exhibited in this museum 
are mainly ceramics and metalwork pieces. 

Shosoin Hoko (Shdsdin Repository) 

Location: Zoshi-maehL Nara. 

This famous repository houses numerous ex¬ 
amples oE various kinds of handicrafts from the Nara 
period. The museum is not open to the public, but 
persons granted special permission by the Imperial 
Household Agency can see it during the two days 
when it is opened for airing in October every year. 
Homotsuden (Treasure Hall) of the Ktisup Shrine 
Lota Lion: Kasugano-mathi r N;tra- 
Open daily. 

Arrnor H weapons* JurnEnire pieces, objects for 
interior decoration* mirrors, etc. are among the 
handicraft works shown in this hall. Most lamous 
of these are a koto (musical instrument)* decorated 
with a nifikir design, which dates from the Heian 
period, and a red-laced armor of the Kamakura 
period, 

111 Osaka 

Osaka Shiritsu Bijutntkan (Osaka Municipal Art 


Museum) 

Loan ion: Chausuyama-eha Tennojiku, Osaka, 
Open daily from January 6 through December 28 f 
excepting a feu indeterminate days* when the 
exhibits are being changed. 

ThU museum lias a permanent display of ceramic, 
metalwork and lacquer art pieces. 

Nihon Kogeikan (Museum of Japanese Handicrafts) 
Location: Dojima, Kitaku. Osaka, 

°pen daily from January H through December 25. 
excepting Sundays and national holidays. 

Shown here are examples of contemporary handi¬ 
craft^ the nucleus oi the collection being pieces of 
contemporary lolkcraft art. 

Fujjita Bijutsukan (J ujita Museum of Art) 

Location: Aijima-cho, Miyakojimaku* Osaka. 
Annual spring and autumn exhibitions are held for 
indefinite periods from April to May and from 
October to November. 

1 fie handicraft exhibits in this museum are fine 
pieces, chiefly tea ceremony utensils, collected by the 
late OenKaburo 1 ’ujita and the late Heltaro Fuji la. 
A Tuakic sutra box from the Hcian jieriod is es¬ 
pecially famous in this collection. 

In Kobe 

Siiiritsu Kobe Bijutsukan (Kobe Municipal Art Museum) 
[.oration: Kumochi-cho, Fukiaiku. KGbe. 

0|>en from the 1st through the 25th every inonth* 
excepting Mondays* Also dosed from December 
21 through January 4 + 
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riie handicraft works exhibited in this museum 
include Interesting specimens oi the Momoyama and 
Edo periods which show a Western influence, 
Hakutsuru Bijutsukan (HakuLsuru Art Museum) 
Location: Sumiyoshi-cho, Higashi-Xadaku* Kobe. 
Closed December through March. Special spring 
and autumn exhibitions in April and October. 
Sped mens of Chinese and Japanese handicrafts 
collected by the ]ate Jihei Kano are on show in thb 
museum, 
in Sliingu 

Homotsukan (Treasure Hall) oi the Kumano Hay a Lama 
Shrine 

Location: Shingu, Wakayama Prefecture, 

Open daily. 

The exhibits here are chiefly handicraft articles 
from the Kamakura to the Muromadti period (from 
the late twelfth to the late sixteenth century), among 
which there are several fine tebnko (cosmetics boxes) 
with makie work typical oi the Muromachi period. 

In Qiugoku District 

Kunishiki Mmgelkan (Kurashiki Museum of Folkcraft) 
Location: Maegami<hd, Kurasliiki* Okayama 

Prefecture, 

Open daily 9-00 aon*—4+00 p.m. from January 4 
through December 29, excepting Mondays* the 
Emperor's Birthday (April 29), and the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes. 

This museum contains about 1,600 specimens of 


Japanese folkcrafi, as wdl as handicrait pieces Erom 
various parts of the world* 

Hnniotsukan (Treasure Hall) of the Itsukushima Shrine 
Location: Miyajima, Hiroshima Prefecture. 

Open daily. 

The exhibits in this museum arc handicraft 
specimens from the second hall of the Ileum period 
(79*1-1185) and therealier. and include excellent ex¬ 
amples of armor and weapons. 

H&motsukan (Treasure Hall) nE the Oyamazunti Shrine 
Location; Mtyaunt. Ehime Prefecture. 

Open daily,. 

Tliis hull has an enormous collection of over a 
thousand handicraft articles, mostly suits oF armor, 
from the last part of the Hciau period (794^1185) 
to the Kamakura (1185-1333) period. 

In Shikoku District 

EEtime Bunkabn (Museum Ehime fiunkakan) 

Location: Vamasato-dori, IimharLshL Ehime 

Prefecture, 

Open daily IG.OOaju.—LOO p.Tn. r excepting Sundays 
and national holidays. 

About 300 items, including specimens of Chinese 
ceramics from the Han dynasty and on through the 
Giving dynasty, are on show in this museum. 

En Kyushu District 

Arita Toji Bijutsukan (Arita Ceramic Museum) 
Location: Arita r Saga Prefecture. 


sow 


Open daily 9.00 a.m.—5.00 p.m. from January 5 
through December %& M excepting Mondays. 

The exhibits in this museum include fine 
specimens of Kolmar i, Kakiemon ware and Iro- 
Nabcshiina, and reference items concerning the 
Jiistory of ceramic production in tliib region. 
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I Wain Art Glass Studio 171 
lyfrgpsuri 166 
Ieuuii-Dimi 174 
[zuraiyama 7B 
ftumo papet 177 

J 

f inijuard machine 33, 160 
fammed dyeing 151 
Japan Art Chilli I ion 182 
Japan Industrial Designers As- 
sodaiJon ISI 

Japan Pottery Company 174 

Jutfika 27 

limhtiMi 160 

[mibri Kd^aililma 166 

fi-na-ka fit! 

frrn Koskigi 181 

JoiJei Kribayadn E23 

JuftnltanfrnuH 144 

Jiukei 74 

ft'*won period 22 
I&mon type of earthenware 20, 
67 

J6 A Taken® 31 
[i ihliin Isoi 396, 3 98 
label And/- 98 

Juko .Murala 3$ 
lunihitoc 152. 154. 155 
[uiikidii htimakura 184 
Jonihto Satti ISS 
JiJstike t'ukami 198 

1C 

Kaga-rnaJHc 172 

Ka^ami Cry ira I Glass Works 96. 

171 

kiign l'ui/n 164, 172 
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Kago-znkuri 42 

IS7 

KdLiian, ]7r> 

MMueii ware 89 
Kamikc Tanka moto 97 
fcake-mawQri 152 
Kfikitmon-dt 79 
Kakicmon Sakaitta 79, 176 
kakicmott kvarc $6 
Kamakura 29, 132, m 
Kamakura bari fil, 62, 137. I3H, 

m 

Eai^Awa h<», J72 
Kanazawa Municipal College ol 
Hine and Industrial Arm W 
Kaheic 112 

Kittiga 13-5 
KanjirO k wa i I S3 

Kanoko^hibwi 62 
Kansltifsu 59. lift 
Krtntti 156 
Kttrabitfu (31 
Kara? IS5 
Karako M7 
Kata-tori 164 

^araiau fimre P pottery) 7S, ?G. 
I7S 

Aarp^jhij: J 51, 154 
^finy&mga 107 
Kaluga. Shrine J10 
k ajujayum a ware SG 
Kasuri 166, 176. (96 
Kata D2 
Ka fa -h ufri 46 
Kalagami-zome 65 
ktJi(t\*irj-fjori 55 
Kata mi -ggair rj \ GO 
Kalto^ivkuri 42 
hatjurrui Nakamura, I9E3 
K a Ku ra detached Palace 97 
kafaUlaru Yamasaki I94 
Kamsllima Ucaimg; Co. (75 
Kawrazure ]“{( 

Kt-fxm 53. m 
Ktgo (20 

kdSLike S^niawa 190 


Ktka 120 
Kemcm [96, ID* 

Ksnji Ya irkagiih i 196 
Kcnkkhi Y muimoio I#4 a 197 
ken -Vfiyani>h:ir^ 184 
Kcn-ja M i lira 90 
Kenan Ogata 32 
fieri-bori 55 

keltic, fra ceremony 112 
Kicking Otciamn 53 
KihachE Kiirchi 124 
Kiliadii Tahata 39S 

Kim urn I9G 
Kingm-e 5R P 119 
Kinrmt 6G r 150 
Kmran-df 46* 47 
Kinitri 65 
Kifiko 4S 
Klryfi ] 7J 
K i ;■ ijli k i lid* ISS 
kiyomi/ti H2 
kiyomizLi family iffcG 

Klyoilii (unci I^h 

Kiyomizti'ytiki 175 

Ki-Zefn 73, 71. IR7 

kCmmi faiEikI| y 112 

KOclif 177 

KAdaini l-io 

Kuiiaifi tiiitkic 139. HO 

K&iJaiji Temple 139 

Ktidfi OEomarn 193 

K6cmu Hon-ami 7. 75, 82, 141 

Kofu m 

K&gfli n o 

Koka ■ ryokuyfi 6l 62 
Kv kechi &, (51 
kokkJi.mi wane SO 
AoA fe bu rifi 25 
kok udo S-LFRiCn 192 
Rokoga-kai 183 
Knmataro Vanu^ca. 196 
Komatsu (72 
Romnowa family 125 
Kfflmei Jslitkswj 167 
Kanum-zamtr 05 
Kunjtkidti 132 
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Kongfibujl Temple 131 
Kffirznsfta Tom pm y 378 
kOrln Ogata 7 # 62, 142 
KCliyiiina 175 
Kosndc 155, 157. ISS, 163 
Koiode with a, bamboo JfiEp 

160 

Kosode wirii a design of deer 

and maples done in em- 

bitiidery 100 
Kfj^ltke Ken iiiya 197 

kO?an Miyagawa 90 
KdjzCn KagamE IRS 
AoiOAo HO 

Kurathiki 170 
Kiitoc-nuii Ha, 17& 

K im?gflfcr-»a-zi4rfti 1 20 
Ktsro-Oribtr 74 
Kimiinc 177, ISO 
K un* m frgtHUTj 106. 178 
Rush Em 109 

Kuiani .-kiiraiii ware) 90, 89, 
172, 187 
ktmanu 82 
Ky&to 52 
A ftuktrhi ffi. 151 
Kyflto 46, R2. 174 
kvOto City College of Fine Arw 

im 

kyoiu LiniveiaiLy of Industrial 
Atls and Textile 180 
Kytilo ware 41, 81. 82. 86 
Kyd-ygAi 81 
Kj&Yuztf) 175 

L 

Lict] uer pai mi ng 61 
Lacquer priming 59, 00 
//art trour'enn 40 
Lead glaze 42 
l.i San-ping 78 

M 

Mogatarn& 9L 
-Uage-rnono 57 


Magosaburu TotatHlt 184 
AfJfcie 7, 00, 129, LSI, 135. 136, 
159-141. H5. 175, 394 
MmainFfi 349 
MaaticW Awash ima 188 
MasanaO Suiuki 124 
Madiiko 172, 187 
Mslasliidii Hayuh) 114 
Matrix 52 
Matsue 177 
MaEyumoto 173 
Matsuyama IM r 177 
Me-gala 52 

Me&atsu 156 (footnote) 
Meibuisu-gitc 150 
Mcijt era 90, IIS, 124, 145, 160 
jlfenttAl 110 
Michmaga kOnmi 7 
Milan 94 
M imana State 22 
MimR, bronze 100 
Mirrors preferred in the ShCisO 
in Repository 105 
Mirror with a handle 114 
Miibiml -Shrint 135 x 
MiHuda-* {oil painting with 
litharge) 61, 126. 144 
Mil^uharn Dhara 167 
Mitsunobu Tow 7 
MEwusuke Tsuji 194 
Minora 82 
Mo 152 

Moknbei Aoki 86 
Mirkvga 58, 118 
Moku-zajpn 126. 193 

Momoyama 34 
Moriag*- fhippd 98 
Morik»ge Knsumi 7 
Moiioka College 181 
Mosuke Yosbilflke 192 
MotonuLm KauO 7 
Muncmawi Inhigum 107 
Murakami 144 
Mtufiiakc ware 89 
Myoju Umelida 113 




tt 

N’abfthiniii, Irej- 85 
Nacre intiy (raden) IS, 58, 60 F 
118, lift, |JI S 1*5, H4, 152. 
175 

Naeshitogawa 178 
Nagmki 94, M4, 178 
Najta nidge KfiAml 142 
jVilgtfiAi I6u 
Xaguya 174 
IVdlff|^ 52 
■Vo ^-frttuhin I® 
jYqjio&o 53 
Nara 22, 175 
V-iHiifclra .SJiimaju 24 
Natsuo Kun& 114 
VefcuJfcr 123, 124, IG7 
NVzumi-.5h ino 74 

jV'jpranif^ 82 

Sihtm bijntsu Temanfcal 182 
Nikon GdjutiU'in 182 
Nii^U 172 
Xiknwa-iJiiIjtji 60 
Ninnaji Temple 131 
NSn^ef Nr.Jimrinra SI, 82 
Nippon TOfej' fjapan Pottery) 
Cum pa nv 174 
Nishijm 3Gft, IGF. 170 
tfvhiffa-vri 175 
Xixhiki 65. 148 
Niffriki-dr 46 
m 35 

N’O-imi InG bvjtnofe) 

No knit 112 

Ncliunap Oda, 34, 35 
Non to 74 
Xof t mm* 65, 163 
Nfohi 151 
Ncuhiro 170 
Xuihaku t^8 

iVuiro^tf^i) 57 

o 

Obama 175 
Obihiro 169 


Octagonal bon with a design or 
mandarin ducks and llowers 
in the Shfeuin Repository 119 
Octagonal bronze laiuerti of 
the T6riaijl Temple 105 
Oil painting with litharge 61 


0k6chi ware 85 

Okltra TYicn {Okura Chinn) 171 
Old kurani war e 80 
One 171 

O-mtibuku 156 {foot note) 
Onewaj^TEit engraving 53 
Openwork 53, 101 
Oribc fQrilw ware) 73, 74. 167 
Osaka 91, 174 
Oshimsi-isumugi 178 
OvetgJaie decoration 46 


P 


Faikche 2 3 
Painid Karawki 77 
Painted Oil be 74 
Paris, 1870 World Fair in m 
Parli F 1938 World Fair in 184 
Pnte dr vertf 48 
Photmbc llatl 28, 132 
Pommel* nn sword handles fOl 
Porcelain, definition of 42 
Porcelains, tm: exported to 
Europe 36 

Porcelain. the beginning of the 
making of the 78 
Pottery, definition. of 4] 


Q 

Quad-relief carving 53 
R 

Ra 66, 151 

Raden nacre inlay) 16. 58, GO, 
318, E2B, 131, 135, 144. 152, 
175 

Raku ware 41, 73-75, 85 

fiantfli jJiiAki 173 
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Ranrei Nafrii 16? 

Reform Ql t liEkii 24 H MB 
Rflicf ddsotmc B8 
ktmlift Vabc 196 

Rikj^ihmu F Likud j IW-S 

RJkyEl, Sen-no- 34. 74. 123, 156 
Ri Sompcl 78 
Rsvci caters 110 
ttjrcn F.irakn Kf> 

Kul*=, I t,L I e nl which is coveted 
with a design inf cTcnkaih him- 
somi, while like remain! HR 
flail liari a ek^LRrk Q( fun* 159 
RoJwf. 1.V L111 .l design of yr;kpi> 
and JfAlWj/d thine in m m'IjjjJ tn 

m 

FtO'gnta 52 
Rfigin 51 
RiUro-niiTi 60 
Rtikaoni li/Lika 193 
ftokechi 62, 151 
dukubei Kiyomim 186 
Rotut*? KivumfrLl she Faun Ik 
86, ISO 

Rnkulnri Kiynmim ifte -Sixth 186 
Murd^uArttl 43 
Rmanj in Kiraflji Ifl7 
RU'Zomc (32 

Ryi^ai looms rb- IS2S5) BO 
RyAui Inane (b. IS8S) 184 
RyGjo Hod I SB 

S 

Gaidai ji Temple 108 
Sait 69. 120 
linens] Temple 155 
-Sakai 171 

Sangysv Ki'iRfi S|Liken jo 179 

S;jA\J!jL:iki dynasty 2 'j 
S juan bn PcnEa 161 
Satin weave 66 

SflUrJttm-grtjetti 

SnUuma kiriko 94 
Satstnna ware (poiicry and 
purceEam} 41. L7B 


Safari 5i 
Seiji 46. 47 
Srimd-fi 23 
ScLsai Op 193 
ScEsei Shiosni 142 
Seiran Kawamu r.L L 64 
Sendai 1?0„ 190 
Sendai* hira 170 

Seik'iio-RLkyil 34. I23 F 156 
^Tnolkkote) 

SrahiT 7 

Seto (Seto ware) 50, 70, 73, 89, 
EB7 

Srisu ro r j kuh.idi i 191 
Stmkttdv 61 
Shtriio JOB 

Sheet metal inlay tffiyfiifFfljO 

m 

Shibori-zv fftfl 62 
Shihu 60 
Shibuem-nn 80 
Shibuichi 51 
Shigaraki 70, 75 
Slkigenari Oribe-no-slifr 74 
Slugnte, saddle With a design 
called 10. 135 
Shiktshi 158 
ShifjAfli-zukuri 28 
Stkin Scisakn KyOVai IR2 
Shinshfl-kaf 1B4 
Shinn ware 73 r 74 
Shippi 59, 126 
Sfairo- NsitO 192 
Shin*/leitmn KjCli 70 
Shiihiai-bori 53 
Shito-elmte 46 
Shilaji 59 

Bhitennoji lernpEc 152 
Btiiruoka 173 
SM 120 

SEk&id Sasaki 192 
Shflji Ham Ida 167. 197 
Slkfigen Kuroda 123 
Shilgeisn^ai Hayashi 193 
Shoko Kiuchi 193 
Stkduiiki UuJko JIG, 188 
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Shorn li, KjiipciiJi 2% 26 
Shnn^ij ShfrayaHia MG 
Shuioiu ReptMjLory £6. 148. 151 
Shotuku. Prince 24 
Shtiwa ltj 40 
Shdzan 104, LOS 

Shiifcnd* 8„ 10 
SliQkyO Tfutoda 116 
Shunkrinuri G0 + 145, 170, 174 
Vjii.tu fj 8 

Simian Yoshimura 124 
Si licaie 42 

Silk gfluae (Weave) GG, 151 
■Silver brocade style (ginnafidf) 

Si h er ji? with a cover deco¬ 
rated with a deign of hunt' 
ilLg scene 102 
Slk Old Ceramic Kilns 70 
S m a IJ-pattern dyeing Co 
SOami isfi ifoomotc) 

Sodr-thff}} by Jodel Kcbnyaidii 
123 

VK-iail Yanagi 187 

Soga family 2*1 

Sit-gat a 52 

Sokutoi I5i p 155 

Solid cinnabar ril 

JOTTHf-wrj/lrt |-rfe |g 

SomeOnkt 4fi r 184 

Somin Yukova IN 

Srari Yanagij 181 

ST^klt K5gci Kyukai 388 

Sfisuke Namikawa 87 

fean Sliw.l 80 

Starch dyeing 183 

Stencil: dyeing G5 

Sr one "ware, definition of 41 

Srimum^vgan 57 

-Site ware 67, GO 

Sukaihi'hoTi 53 

Surnie 7 

Guminoe Tea tile Company 174 

Slfua-gflid 52 

Sung dynasty |$6 r J56 

Surihii.k u 153 


5 Lilia boat ill the Knryakuji 
Tdnpfe 185, 106 
■Sward accessary III, 113, 114 
Sword guards 111, 113, 114 
Sword mountings 180, 110 
Sycmgniyong, King 23 

T 

TachibiiiiainjOiQrsiime M7 
l aihi Mae 106. 183 
Taika. Reform of 24, 143 
Tabhfi era 3l>, I Mi 
J'ajiiLLi 174 
Taka-mnkie 132. 13& 
Takamatsu ware 86 
Takaoka 172 
Takashi Gsuga 188 
Takniori ware 177 
Tadashl Saji 104 
Tania Untimtly of Fine Am 
181 

Ta mam ushi-miri | “0 
rnmdmnjiht-^I^rr 117, 126 
Tarnba ■ la mbit ware) 70, 73, 
75- 76 r I7fi 
Tunejf Uctio 387 
Tamila Rita [24 
Tanegashima 35 
T'ailg dynasty 25, 96 
T'aug si vie 105, 151 
Tanftin 302, 188. ]9« 

Tan-yu Kami 8 
Tapesiry weave GG. 147 
Tategui kiln 176 
Taiaumiita Orimonn Co. 175 
Tea ceremony fcitanayu, tea 
cuh) 5, 38, 35, 112. 123, I5& 
Tebako 332 
Tcbincri-Luk r/fi 42 
Fe$flhi Xaga no 192 
Temumkti 73 
Termnei 112 
TemntyA \ 12 
Ten jukvtku Man data 147 
TYtine 46 

TetsLjjHttuke Sonickawa 192 
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TclMl Yam id a 194 

Three-color glazed pottery. 

* Tang GS 

-Three Master Potters' 1 in Lbe 
ILhli century 96 
Tied dyeing 62, 151 

(footnote) 

Tobc witc !77 
TAdalff Temple 105 
Tom Moribrj 
Tojtrt Kitade 197 

r«kodHi^ 

Tukuiiimc (Tokoname ware) 
70 F 73. 75,. 70 
TtfAonomN 5 
Takujiru Kanek a 181 
T6knr0 KatO 1S7 
TOkyO University of Ans 130 
To-fio-Ao 60 
Tom LIT 

Tortoise-Mscl t overlay 5£ 
Tortoise-shell work 173 
TAibidu lwaia 163 
Toshiro Kato 70 
TOtfl-kai 184 
Tottori 177 

ToyoehLka Takainuia 101 
T0y6 limki 142 
T&yfl Kanastagc 107 
Toyoao Arakawa 197 
T5zan Tlfl 90 
Tsugaru-nUTi H5, 100 
TjutjJiti 61. I'M 
Trufifcti, Chinese 139 
TsujieahGna-ZQme 65, I5!h 160 
Tsunekichi Kaji 97, 08 
Tsunc Yamumle 199 
Tsumgaoka Madiimongti Shrine 
132 

Tsuta-na-hMomi^hi 8 
Tjbturt-niiAiAi 66 F 149 
Twill wove 66 

V 


Uji 28 

Unian Berne 174 
Urxderglaxc decoration 46 
Unoiiana-gaki 12 
Unosuke Kawakutt 186 
Untshi-r 61> HI 
Urushi-shitaji 59. 60 
f/ura-eijuAe 46 
Uci-fl-n uri 59, 60 
yan Kimuni 197 

W 

Wabi IS, 34 

Wgjima (Ifr/ittu-fturi) H4, 172 
Wafrt 3, 10 
Wdtasanuri 144, 173 
Wakayama 176 
Wax-dyeing &2 
Wax-rtriiiling dyeing 62, 161 
Wireless cloisonne *M 
Women's College of Fine Am 
ISO 

Writing bos wl th a design 
of ehrysm [hem urns growing 
along a fence 132 

Y 

Vaichi Rusube 186^ 

Yak tirno potter} 177 
Yarnato'e 4r 6, 9, 131 f 195 
Yaiuyukt Namikawa 97 
>'oycj period 22 
yayoi type of earthenware 26, 67 
Yellow Seto (Ki-Zeio) 73, 74 
Yojii* Tsuji US 
Yoji YamawaW 191 
Yokkaichi 175 
I'oFiejdti'a-’Ori 170 
j Yoritomo MinamolO 29 
Yoshina poirery 177 
Yuan dynasty 156, 156 
YujO Go«6 UO 
¥Orm 46 

Vpzaiiai Miyacikt 163 
Fwan-zeme 65, 163 
Yiizfi KondO 184 


Ueno 175 





Zm «a £$ F S3 
Zcnsci Nagashi 
^esiiin Shi ha [j 




i 12 
I4fi 


fohiko 175 
Zdkokunuri 177 
/ukuku Tarnakaji ] -f2 
Z&jwj tS6 

/oroku Maihimkij yo 
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LIST OF JAPAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
PUBLICATIONS 


Ihf price* listed below jpjjiy only Outside Japan. Prospective 
pnretsiscis i ei fyri r i;{i1 (oiintna arc mjiicsJed to wrilc to one d 
ilie following Japan 1‘ravd Bureau* hook stgenti: 

Charjec li- 1 li tele Co.r Kinland, Vumotit, UJLA- 
j u |jjii Publications Trading Co., Ltd,; Central V.O- Box 7X- 
Tokyo. 

Mnru/uu ■£ n. m I.ilL: 1M >. Ikufi fifli, I siL,v h Central. 

Pacific New* V^iny: P.O. Ikra ft. Yokohama, japan. 

I'crkin-, Oriental Ikioks; SOU Yu I L Bh'd-. Ins Angdes 41?, 

Calir., USA. 

\\ lien an jap-in, a-A tor out book* an 

Charles f ftitfle Co-. ,H RdoftU*,v eIim, thjofcydku. Tokyo, lei, 
92-7107/5h Japan PijEiliiMtlmu I railing Co. + Ltd., ai Kindi 
Sittigakinchn, lokyo, leL 211-7751,3: | 111 Publishing Dept.. at 
Nihombathi. liiltyn. iH. h)*r Bun Kwan. 41 Girtta. 

I'okyu. ti l- Sti-ftl Hi iJ ; \bmzcn Co.. Ltd.* at Nihuinbashi, 
Tokyo, tel. 27 -23E I if: Pacific New* Agency, in Hongkong fr 
ShaEighat bank Bldg.. VamiMltif a-dm, Yokohama. I' O Box £ 
Yokohama, let #-7f)®EL 7191: Vtftttcrn Pu blka tiom Distil bn Emu 
Agency* .i i Nkbi-Knnda F Tokyo. kL 

TOURIST LIBRARY 

Presents the most authoritative and unbiased informal ion on 
various phases id Japanese cull Lire, old ami new. All I lie 
volumes are hy recognized aillhorilies in iheir respective fields, 
and arc profusely J Ilmira ted whh excellent photo*. Rach volume 
is 5V&*X~^"« 

Vtti. 1: FLORAL ART OF JAPAN (9ih rev. ed.) hy Issoici 
NJthlk&wa. ItiJ p- 107 photo* including 1 in colt>f B 7 Culs. 

5 2-75 

Tat. 2: iftROMHirL AM} JAPANESE 1-4 N DSC APES (Sul 
td,} by Yone Mtifrudii, 124 p., 39 pfroios including 7 in cukn, 

S 3JMI 

Tot. 3: KIMOXO—JafHinnr /Jfrv* \ Uh rev. ed) by Ken-ichi 
Kanaka ESU M3 n„ JH3 phoEos including 3 in color* 14 cut ■*. 

$ nm 

Tat. 4: 7X4 CULT OF JAPAN (5th rev cd.) by Yauuioiukc 


Fiikuktla, J7fl p- F 150 plioloi including 5 in Color., 7 culs. 

$ xoo 

FoL 5: JAPANESE f iARDENS flflih rev. ed.) by Pro*. M»- 
tsuuotlikc TfttsuL 110 p., 59 phoira including 1 in color, 12 
tuts. $ 13 

f ol. 6: JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE (7th «l.) by Prof. 
Htdelo Kishlda, 1>, Fug. HI p. £1 photoji including 2 in color. 
25 rues. $»M 

r*i. ?.' /J/Mjlfd f&ili rev, ed.) by Shuliru Miyake. 

357 p„ 7® phoios including 4 in Color, 5 cuts. S 2_50 

F^J 1 ,V, CERAMIC ART OF JAPAN (Irh rev ed.) by Tada 
intri Miisuoka ISti p„ 122 photos including G in color l map, 

$ li.lJHJ 

I o^. 9: JAPANESE FIXE ARTS (4Lh icv eel.) by Prof, l o 
twun ^igani. 255 p. fc I JO photos including 12 in color. $■ 3.23 
To/, /&. JAPANESE WOOD-BLOCK PRINTS (5th ed.) by 
■Shi/uya Pujlkakc. IJ. Liti. 225 p., 151 photos including LI in 
color, S $216 

lot. IU JAPANESE COOK BOOR—JO0 Favorite fapanne 
Rr rr^ivs /or JIWon Monies ■; 11 ill re*. ed.) by Ay* Kaga u-a, p.M. 
IbL p n -IS photo* ilk t tiding 5 in colw. 6B tuts. 5 3 litl 

l ot. 12. JAPANESE POSTAGE STAMPS (2nd rev, cd.) by 
Abk icin' Yamamoto. About 320 p, h 250 photo? ancEnding I in 
color, (Out of stock.) 

Poi r IJ: If ON S A1^ Miniature Potted Trees (Btb cd.) by Nbrto 
Kobayashi. 179 p H im phoios including 2 in color. 3 3.00 

Jbt. it: NETSVkE—A Miniature Art of japan (3rd Kb) by 
Aujfsirn Okndn. 5220 p.. 210 photo* including 5 in color. $ 3-25 
Voi. /5: /f/STOflJ r OF JAPAN (3rd rev. Hi.) by Saljnro 
Icriaga, D. 1,1ft, 275 p„ 103 photon including 1 in color, 10 
tm ps. $ $25 

IW, t&; JAPANESE NO PI.AYS (2nd eel.j l» /cmmaro T^d, 
D. Litt_ 222 p. 155 photon including 7 in color,, 33 curs. S 3A!j 
f i/,‘ /IP ANFSF DO LIN iJ m ed.) by Tokubci Yiimaria,. 
2trl p r+ 133 photos including 6 in color. ' 3 325 

Pol. IS: JAPANESE FIRM El IE (2nd cd.) by linn Kako 

jinia. 242 p., I IB photo* including 3 in color, 31 cut*. 5 3:23 

tot. 19: I RA\ I .A NDSCA PES—Bonkci and Rouse At '2nd 
cd.) bh ^nen Vaiu^L^iiva 217 p., 131) jdioios including 5 in culor, 
B ‘ $3^5 

JAPANESE PROVERBS (2nd M*. ed.) bv SLokuc 

225 p.. 43 cuts. $ 5,00 





WcL 2l; JAPANESE HANDICRAFTS fill fti.) by Yncnru 
Okada. gi 1 ! p„ photos including 0 In color. $ 3-25 

FoL 22: JUDO r with A IK t DO (3rd rev. ed.) hy Prof. keuji 

TomLti. 139 p„ 199 piiotos including 1 lit color. 9 9-00 

Pot. 21. JAPANESE DECO RAT tit. DESIGN {1st «1.) by 
Taiji Maeda. ttiS p., 122 photo* including I in ttdor. $ 3,00 
l n/ r 2*. JAPANESE HUMOUR (1st ?dj by R. H. filyth. D-, 
Oil. il'rj p„ 51 p ho i ds including 1 in color- % S~ii 

OI |Dh in3OkS k MAPS 

JAPAN; THE OFFICIAL GUIDE (filh rev. i cnl. ed.j *ora- 
piled by the Tourist llidtlSTT. Bureau ®t the Military of Tian*. 
portatlou ft nd published by tli-e Japan Travel Bureau LOT2 p.. 
-LI map*, and Addenda (3> p.)- 3 WO 

JAPAN: THE POCKET GUIDE <3lli rev, ffll.) compiled and 
published by the japan Travel Bureau L15 p 43 photos, 10 
maps. 5S4 M X i 1.7$ 

4 GUIDE TO TOKYO (2nd rev. ed) compiled and published 
by ibe Japan Travel Bureau. I6i p.. 25 photos 15 maps. 
$W w X7W*. $ 1.75 

G&70£ TO KYOTO* NARA r OSAKA, KOBE (lit cd ) 
compiled and published hy the Japan Travel Bureau, 97 p, P 
52 photos, Id maps. 5*/k*x W'- $ 1-50 

JTB TOURIST MAPS* prepared jnu publiihcti bv (be Japan 
Travel bureau: JAPAN ,2nd cdN % 15ft TOKYO, YOKOHAMA 
cr EM IRONS , 1st cd.) $1.25; KYOHK XARA „ O.VdA.1, KmA*. 
(Gih cd.), 3 UW. 

OTHERS 

Z£jY d.YD JJtfiHWKAf ilu ed) by DaiscEz I, 

Suzull. UM p„ 01 photos. atfTxW* I 9J2.7 

THE JAPANESE HOMAN. A PICTORIAL (lit cd.) com 
piled and published by the Japan Travel Bureau. & photo* in 
color, 115 phOE&S in hlack and while, ~ l 7 "X W 1 t"- $ 2.TS 

PARROT* a vest-pocket English ■ J&frftntie* Japanese-English 
dtctionaij (4Eh rev. cd.) compiled and published hv the Japan 
Travel Bureau. 440 p., I-M'XESS'' S 1.00 

SHOW ME JAPAN: A PICTORIAL (2nd ed) tom pi led and 
published by Ehe Japan Travel Bureau- 4 photo* in color, 15ft 
photos in black and white. “S 1-50 

TELL ME ABOUT JAPAN rise cd.) compiled and published 
by the Japan Travel Bureau, lt*0 p-, -4 phene*. 4 X ~ W“■ 

S lt& 
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**A hook that is shut is but a block 



GOVT. OF INDIA 
Department of Aichseobgy 

NEW DELHI. 
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Please help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 

















